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Editorial Comment 





Over the Brink 


A maniac captain of the soul, and three emi- 
nently practical mates. America! ... What do 
you think of the ship Pequod, the ship of the 
soul of an American? Many races, many peo- 
ples, many nations, under the Stars and Stripes. 
Seeing stars sometimes. And in a mad ship, 
under a mad captain, in a mad fanatic’s hunt. 
For what? For Moby Dick, the great white 
whale. But splendidly handled. Three splendid 
mates. The whole thing practical, eminently 
practical in its working. American industry! 
And all this practicality in the service of a mad, 
mad chase. D. H. Lawrence. 


Ue State Department’s apparent readiness 

to plunge us and the world into war for 
Quemoy and Chiang has the element of pathol- 
ogy suggested by D. H. Lawrence in the haunt- 
ing words he wrote over thirty years ago. That 
this foreign policy, in all its recklessness, will no 
doubt be implemented efficiently, with the 
maximum of technological skill, completes the 
analogy. 


It is obvious that Secretary of State Dulles 
and President Eisenhower are prepared to in- 
volve the United States in a major war for the 
prosecution of their discredited China policy. 
Every statement made by Dulles makes it clear 
that he will shrink from no measure, including 
the use of nuclear weapons, to defend Chiang’s 
men on islands three miles distant from the 
coast of China. Our planes, our ships, our 
soldiers, are heavily deployed in the whole area. 
Our admirals already speak lightly of “hot pur- 
suit” over the Chinese mainland. The “bomb” 
has not been mentioned by name but nuclear 
arms are rattled without reproof. 


This is no longer brinkmanship; obviously 
we are going over the brink if the Administra- 
tion has its way. And we will go alone, morally 
isolated, with no allies save the impotent, aging 
Chiang. Worst of all, we will go with no heart 
for the destruction we will unleash and will 
endure. For no amount of speech-making by 
Dulles will persuade the American people that 
We are engaged in a crusade for “peace” and 
freedom,” or that American vital interests are 
telated to Chiang’s continued strutting on 
Quemoy and Matsu. 


HE American public has been curiously 

passive as we approach disaster. A few 
senators like Wayne Morse and Kennedy have 
spoken out forthrightly; Dean Acheson and 
Thomas K. Finletter have warned against the 
present course, but by and large our future is 
being jeopardized by abstentions. ‘The opposi- 
tion is silent and lethargic; it must become 
vocal and active. 


The first demand of the American people 
should be that the President call Congress into 
session at once in the present emergency. Our 
foreign policy is being dictated almost solely 
by Secretary of State Dulles. That is an open 
secret. Such an abdication of authority by 
other branches of the Government cannot be 
tolerated. The decisions that are now being 
taken are of such gravity and far-reaching con- 
sequence that they cannot be left to the high- 
handed will of any individual. Before the last 
fatal step is taken, Congress should be sum- 
moned to examine our Far Eastern policy in 
all its ramifications and provide the forum in 
which the nation’s will may be heard. Mr. 
Nixon’s inexcusable objection to disclosures 
about the nature of public sentiment as revealed 
in letters to the State Department makes the 
calling of Congress all the more imperative. 


Ts is the moment to make a clean sweep of 

our whole untenable China policy. We 
have seen where it leads. Quemoy and Matsu 
are part of the Chinese mainland. We cannot 
change the facts of geography. Chiang is a 
defeated war-lord. No amount of bolstering 
on our part will change the record of history. 
Let him disband his tired forces and end his 
days in decent quiet as better men have done. 
Formosa belongs neither to Communist China 
nor to Chiang. Let the Formosan people have 
an opportunity to decide their own destiny 
once they are free of foreign domination. 


And at some point we will have to stop the 
pretence that Chiang’s emissary represents the 
Chinese people at the United Nations. Mem- 
bership in the United Nations is not a badge 
of good conduct as the presence of such “‘peace- 
loving” nations as Soviet Russia and Egypt 
testifies. 

The entire problem should go to the United 
Nations where it belongs. In the meantime, 
we must pray that no “incident” start the 
conflagration from which none will escape. 
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Letter from Israel: an 


decision: 


Effects of the Arab Resolution |: 


gibes at 
aview t 
faming 
in an el 
poy FirsT smell of autumn is in the air today. Arabs to maintain special relations among them- | Had 
“Light rains fell in Tel Aviv,” it was an- selves, provided that in doing so they undertake really b 
nounced over the radio, and everyone, is breath- to respect the principles of international justice |,» raise 
ing more freely after the months of sharav that and equity in their relations with the non-Arab | jon, or 


by Benjamin Eliav 


have passed. But anyone with some political peoples in the area. virtual 
sense can easily perceive that there is also a From the political aspect, Eban’s vote was un- | would I 
subtle change in the general atmosphere — a_ equivocally “good business.” Not only did Mr, a politi 


foretaste of the Knesset elections which are due Gromyko demonstratively clap his hands at |prove t 
to be held in the coming year. Things are be- Eban’s words and vote, but even in the Afro- | that Isr 
ginning to be judged more and more not on Asian camp the move had positive effects. In |in favo 
their merits, as our national interests would de- regard to the implementation of the resolution, | ments t 
mand, but on their demagogic value — their with which the Secretary-General himself has | its attit 
value as slogans. been charged, the “pro-Israel paragraph” in- ||eaders ¢ 

An outstanding example of this was the reac- volves a certain obligation; and since Mr. Ham- |ing phr 
tion to Abba Eban’s vote at the emergency ses-  marskjold is known for his tendency “‘to under- | thrusts. 
sion of the U.N. Assembly. As is common stand Nasser’s spirit,” this paragraph will remind 
knowledge, he raised his hand, together with him that the implementation of the resolution EVEN” 
the representatives of the other seventy-nine must be in conformity with the principles of |” influ 
nations, in favor of the “Arab” resolution. The the United Nations’ charter as they affect own | 
reasons for this act are quite well known. Had Israel, too. “sgl 
he voted against it, or abstained, Israel would siay 


have stood out among the family of nations in IN spire of all this, in Israel the vote was fol- |polemic 
complete isolation. More than that. The same lowed by a storm in a teacup. The opposition |an almc 
Arab resolution included a paragraph expli- parties decided to compel the Government to |The Fin 
citly ensuring to all member-states of the U.N. Gall a special session of the Knesset notwith-|merce a 
in the area respect for their independence and standing the parliamentary summer recess, and ‘have de 
territorial integrity, and forbidding one and all Herut even went so far as to demand “the recal ‘certain 
of these states from infringing —_— this prin- of Abba Eban.” The opposition parties only |its share 
ciple whether “in word or deed. managed to gather the necessary number of sig- | of Haif 

Just because the resolution was formulated jatures required for the holding of a plenary |cerns, — 
and proposed by ten Arab countries (including session of the Knesset during the recess thanks | The chi 
Tunisia and Morocco) extreme juridical and to the fact that the National Religious Party|ly, nece 
moral importance is attached to this paragraph (Mizrahi-Poel Mizrahi) is also in the opposition: | edness, 
oe to the benefit of Israel. J stress the words it has been ever since the crisis over the regis |loan-bo 

juridical and moral”; for, indeed, the resolu- tration of the children of mixed marriages (the|of cash 
tions of the Assembly have no other significance. «who is a Jew?” question). And here may be|develop 
It is true that the resolution glen conteine 4 coun thet creak of demagogy that can only belareas o} 
paragraph mentioning the Arab League and one expJained by the imminent approach of the elec-| parties 
of the articles of the League’s charter as a frame- tions. There is mot a shadow of doubt cammeet 
work for the regulation of the Arab States’ the Religious Party which had all the time been| nancial 
affairs among themselves; the matter of econo- loyal partner in the political decisions of the}the red 
mic development is also mentioned in an essen- Government and which had never dreamt of|underta 
tially Arab and not regional or general context. leaving the Government because of any foreign|Private 
But Abba Eban in his short speech before the policy question — this party does not really|lsn’t th 
Assembly treated all these points with reserve; Oppose Abba Eban’s vote at the Assembly. The|paign? 
in any case, we do not deny the right of the ame applies, actually, also to the General Zion-/out gr 

Benjamin Eliav, well-known journalist and radio news- ists. They, too, do not differ with the Goverm impulse 


analyst, is the regular Israeli correspondent of the Jewish ent on purely political questions, and to the tend in 
Frontier. This article has been translated from the Hebrew. extent that they have any specific interest mj¢tnmen 
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ach issues they generally show a sympathetic 
ynderstanding of the Ben Gurion Government’s 
jcisions. Why, then, this excitement over Abba 
Hhan’s vote? It arises, without doubt, from the 
ear of “lagging behind” Herut in hurling cheap 
sibes at the Government, shafts aimed not with 
i view to gaining intellectual support but at in- 
{yming passions at mass meetings, that is to say, 
in an election campaign. 


Had Abba Eban voted otherwise, had he 
rally been the only one in the entire Assembly 
~o raise his hand against the resolution in ques- 
tion, or even been the only one to abstain, it is 
virtually certain that the opposition parties 
would have rallied solidly behind a demand for 
1 political debate in the Knesset in order to 
prove that the vote had been a grave mistake, 
that Israel’s interests urgently required a vote 
in favor of the resolution. And all the argu- 
ments the Government is now using to explain 
its attitude would have been heard from the 
kaders of the opposition — whether in the flam- 
ing phrases of Mr. Begin or with the rapier 
thrusts of Mr. P. Bernstein’s irony. 


EveEN iN the Government coalition itself the 
influence of the forthcoming elections has 
begun to be felt. The minority labor parties 
vem to be looking all the time, whether con- 
siously or otherwise, for occasions to enter into 
polemical discussions with Mapai. And indeed 
an almost ideal opportunity has offered itself. 
The Finance Ministry and the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry (both “Mapai ministries”) 
have decided to sell the Government’s share in 
certain undertakings to private investors: first, 
‘its share in the “Fertilizers and Chemicals” firm 
lof Haifa, and afterwards its share in other con- 
cerns, including the Electricity Corporation. 
The chief reason for this decision is, quite simp- 
ly, necessity: to cut down Government indebt- 
edness, particularly to holders of Government 
loan-bonds abroad, and to increase the amount 
of cash in the hands of the Government for the 
evelopment and absorption plans in the desolate 
areas of the South and North. The minority 
parties in the coalition do not offer any other 
suggestion as to how to solve these urgent fi- 
nancial problems. They know one thing only: 
the reduction of Government control over basic 
undertakings and the transfer of control to 
private hands are against “socialist principles.” 
isn’t this a wonderful issue for an election cam- 
paign? But it would seem that it does not hold 
Out great prospects of success. The socialist 
impulse of the Israeli labor movement does not 
tend in the direction of State socialism. Gov- 








ffament control, in the shape of financial 
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ownership, is not considered by Jewish workers 
as a greater guarantee of proper social conditions 
and relations than private ownership. On the 
contrary, the rich experience of many Jews in 
Communist countries has proven almost the 
opposite. Israel socialism tends more towards 
collective and cooperative initiative from below 
than towards nationalization and Government 
ownership from above. In this, it differs both 
from Marx-Leninism and from the socialism of 
the Labor Government period in England. It 
is therefore doubtful whether speeches in sup- 
port of nationalization will arouse enthusiasm 
among the labor masses in Israel. 


Moreover, for many years, even before the 
rise of the State, the function of national capi- 
tal in upbuilding the country followed a fixed 
pattern. The function of this capital was to be 
pioneering and not to establish an economic 
position of power. In other words, national 
capital is for development in those economic 
fields and geographical areas that do not attract 
private initiative (whether capitalistic or co- 
operative) because they do not hold out pros- 
pects of profit in the short run. Private initia- 
tive needs such profits in order to be able to 
exist. But once undertakings of this character 
stand on their own feet, is it not essential to 
withdraw national capital from them, if pos- 
sible, in order to direct that capital into new 
pioneering channels? However, it cannot be 
denied that as a debating point between parties, 
where it is difficult for the untrained eye to dis- 
tinguish the dividing line between the two kinds 
of enterprise, the subject is an ideal one. Here, 
too, there is room for the whole polemic gamut 
to be run, from flaming utterances to the sharp- 
est irony, except for one little thing: the formu- 
lation of an alternative solution. 


UT TO return to the foreign political plane. 

The “Arab resolution” of the Assembly was 
apparently a victory for “Arab unity” and, 
therefore, as long as there is no Israel-Arab 
peace, the danger for Israel seems greater. But 
in reality this is not the case. The Arab world 
is in a cleft stick, between Egyptian imperialistic 
dynamism appearing in a pan-Arab guise — 
this is the ideology whose purpose it is to justify 
by economic and social reforms Nasser’s aim to 
solve the internal problems of the Egyptian na- 
tion by increasing its Lebensraum in the area — 
and voluntary regional cooperation by indepen- 
dent countries with equal rights. In short, the 
question is; what is the “Arab world” of our 
day, a single people, like Germany before Bis- 
marck (with Egypt in the role of Prussia), or 
a sub-continent of an almost uniform linguistic 
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and religious character but made up of separate 
peoples, like Latin America (with Israel in the 
role of Portuguese Brazil) ? Nasser in his propa- 
ganda for Arab ears proclaims the first, while 
for foreign purposes he adapts himself to the 
second. 

The contradiction came to explosive expres- 
sion in the U.N. debates on the Lebanese and 
Jordan crisis, and the conclusion was in accord- 
ance with the second idea — the “Latin Ameri- 
can.” This henceforth binds Nasser, both to- 
wards the “Arab sister states” and towards the 
U.N. Secretariat and the other peoples of the 
world. It is to be noted particularly in the at- 
titude of Tunisia and Morocco: the latest news 
that these two countries are about to join the 
Arab League testifies to the fact that in the 
inter-Arab discussions behind the scenes at the 
Assembly the principles of cooperation were 
laid down clearly on the basis of the Latin- 
American pattern; for neither Mr. Bourgiba 
nor the Sultan of Morocco would agree to any 
other form of cooperation — certainly not to 
an empire with its capital in Cairo. 


But an agreement in the U.N. corridors is 
one thing, and the actual position in our con- 
fined area (Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq) 
is another. Here ‘it is doubtful whether Nasser 
can abandon the path of Egyptian imperialism; 
for the whole structure of his regime is directed 
to this end. The moment he abandons it he will 
fall quickly into the abyss of the complete 
failure of his “economic and social revolution.” 
Only a foreign policy of “imperialistic dyna- 
mism” is likely to sustain his internal regime, 
that is, in Egypt itself. This is “imperialism 
without an alternative,” if it may be so described. 


THERE ARE also the admissions of the chiet 

protagonist himself. Nasser has learnt from 
Moscow the technique of “self-criticism,” that 
is to say, the process of letting off steam in a 
manner likely to appeal to the masses: by plac- 
ing the blame for all failures on the shoulders 
of “officials” while forbidding any criticism of 
the Government itself. Thanks to this one may 
today read in the Egyptian press vivid descrip- 
tions of the situation in the daily life of the 
masses. For example, about a month ago El 
Gumburiye, the organ of the ruling junta, after 
giving a description of the many defects in the 
administration, said that the Egyptian fellah 
continues to feel himself subject to the pressure 
of a despotic regime — a despised and unfor- 
tunate man compelled to content himself with 
the little he has. The hope for agrarian reform 
is not materializing, the paper adds, and the 
fellahin are obliged to lease lands under condi- 
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tions of exploitation. In the (agricultural) ¢. 
operatives malnutrition is general, and sicknes 
widespread. Even in the socio-economic under. 
takings established by the Government as mode 
enterprises — in the agricultural and _ socia| 
guidance stations in village centers — conditions 
are extremely bad. The paper quotes the words 
of fellabin who state openly: “the stations are 
a paradise for officials but not for fellahin» 
The paper itself acknowledges that “while the 
officials (of the stations) sit in their offices en. 
joying their electric fans, with modern Ameri. 
can cars at their disposal that they change every 
year for the latest models, the fellab can only 
replace his tattered garments once in two 


> 


years... 

From other sources, too, it is becoming clear 
that Nasser’s regime is creating a new aristocracy 
— that of the military officer class. This is 
becoming rich at the expense of the people by 
means of corruption and exploitation no les 
than that of the pashas and large estate owners 
of the ancien regime. Indeed, it is much easier 
to change the holders of power at the top than 
the relations between man and man that have 
their roots in five thousand years or more of 
history. 


ERE LIES the cause of Nasser’s failure, and to 

deal with it there are only two possible line 
open to him: either industrialization on the 
Soviet model (and with Soviet aid), which can- 
not ease the position of the masses in the imme- 
diate future, or the extension of his rule over 
areas rich in oil and with fertile arable lands, 
and this means “Arab unification” under the 
rule of Cairo. Both policies bring Nasser up 
against serious difficulties — both within the 
“Arab world” and the outer world. At the U.N. 
an attempt has been made to get out of the im- 
passe in two ways: by restoring the objective 
of Arab unification—and limiting it—to inter- 
state cooperation, on the lines of the old 
“Teague,” and by opening up sources of capital 
for the solution of economic problems through 
the establishment of an “Arab Development 
Authority,” which would channel to Egypt 
funds from other Arab sources — without Nas 
ser having any direct rule in those countries — 
and from international sources (the United 





States, the oil companies, etc.) 


The question is whether Nasser would be abk 


to maintain his position as Egyptian dictatot 
during the period of transition (from the meth 
od of imperialism to that of the “League”). 
is almost certain that he would not. For he ha 





already traveled far along the road of impeti 
alism, viewing his ideological propaganda i 
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Feypt and other Arab countries and from the 
aspect of his involvement with the Soviet bloc, 
ghich gives him full support on condition that 
he follows this very road. The entire structure 
of Nasser’s administration, both as Government 
and propagandist, is adapted to an imperialist 
course. The result of the U.N. resolution will 
be, therefore, not more “victories” for Nasser, 
hut a deepening of the contradiction between 
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his path in practice and the inter-Arab and in- 
ternational norms to which he has undertaken 
to conform. 

It is difficult to say in what forms this con- 
tradiction will be expressed in the near future. 
At any rate, there are no grounds for seeing in 
the Assembly resolution “a new victory for 
Nasserism” and in Israel’s vote for it a political 
mistake. 





Moshe 


by Leo 


Or JUNE 11, 1941, the Chief Censor of the 
- British Palestine Government banned the 
following news item which was about to appear 
in the Palestine Post: 


“One of the first casualties in the advance 
into Syria has been Moshe Dayan, son of 
a leader in the Labor Movement and a 
founder of the well-known village of 
Nahalal. Young Moshe Dayan suffered 
the loss of an eye and a finger from a shot 
which caught him as he was serving a 
Bren machine-gun. He was using binoc- 
ulars at the time and this probably saved 
his life. He had volunteered for a ticklish 
job, together with a number of settlers’ 
sons.” 
In suppressing this legitimate news-item, which 
hardly impaired the military security of the 
British Empire, the Chief Censor ruled that, 
from the point of view of the Mandatory Pal- 
estine Government, it was important to play 
down Jewish participation in the struggle against 
Hitler in order not to add fuel to the Nazi 
propaganda which was so successful among the 
Arabs to the effect that Britain was fighting 
a Jewish war and Germany was fighting an Arab 
war against the Jews. 

Seven years later, on July 12, 1948, the Pal- 
estine Post published a front-page banner head- 
lines LYDDA CAPTURED: RAMLEH CUT 
OFF BY ARMY’S GIANT COMBINED OP- 
ERATION. On July 13, 1948, the headline 
was: VICTORIOUS ISRAEL ARMY TAKES 
THOUSANDS OF ARAB PRISONERS AS 
RAMLEH SURRENDERS. The censorship in 
those days was Israeli. But, for reasons of mili- 
tary security, the name of the man who cap- 
tured Lydda and Ramleh was banned for pub- 





Leo Heiman is an Israeli journalist. During the action 
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in Sinai he accompanied the Israeli army as a correspondent. 


Dayan 
Heiman 


fication. And the name was: Moshe Dayan, 
then already a lieutenant-colonel. 

In September, 1948, Dayan’s name was re- 
leased for publication for the first time. He was 
then promoted to colonel and appointed com- 
mander of the Jerusalem military district and 
commandant of the Holy City. When Weiz- 
mann arrived in the summer of 1949 in Jerus- 
alem to take the oath as first president of Israel, 
he was welcomed by the military governor of 
Jerusalem, Colonel Moshe Dayan. The Presi- 
dent smiled at the handsome young colonel, 
whose left eye was covered with a black patch, 
shook his hand and said: “We are both here 
and we were able to get thus far only be- 
cause of the swamps drained and wilderness 
conquered by your father and your father’s 
friends. . . .” 


HMUEL DayaN arrived in Palestine in 1908 

from a Russian town (Zaskov). When Dega- 
nia was being built on the banks of the Jordan in 
Galilee, the settlers included Shmuel Dayan. 
There were twenty-one men and four women 
at Degania. Among the four was a girl named 
Deborah Zatulovsky, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kiev. To prevent romantic quarrels, 
Shmuel Dayan suggested that all members sign 
a pledge not to marry within the next five years. 
The suggestion was adopted. That was in the 
summer of 1914. A few weeks later, Shmuel 
and Deborah made up their minds to elope. But 
the settlers made an exception in their case 
and allowed them to marry. In May, 1915, 
Deborah was about to give birth to her first-born 
and Degania’s first child. Moshe Barsky, the 
settlement-guard on duty, saddled his horse and 
galloped to Tiberias to call a doctor. He never 
got there. An Arab gang ambushed him and 
Moshe Barsky died on the way. The Dayans’ 
child was called Moshe in memory of Barsky. 








When Moshe Dayan was ten years old, his 
father left Degania to help dry the swamps 
of the Jezreel Valley with his own hands and 
to build the settlement of Nahalal, today one of 
the richest and most flourishing villages in Israel. 
Moshe became a farmer. But when the Arab 
revolt, instigated by Nazi agents, broke out in 
1936, Moshe Dayan, then twenty-two, became 
a soldier and has been a soldier ever since.* 


The Jews of Palestine had a staunch friend 
in those days in the late Major-General Orde 
Wingate, then a young officer on the staff of 
the British Army in Palestine. Wingate, called 
Gideon by his Jewish friends, knew the stuffed- 
shirt British officials he had to deal with. In 
helping the Jews, he always pointed out to his 
superiors that he really wanted to help Britain 
at the expense of the Jews. Which is why he 
always got his way. For example, the Jewish 
leaders in Palestine were then after the British 
military command to allow Jewish drivers to 
serve in the British auxiliary transportation ser- 
vice. Objectively speaking, the British could 
only gain by employing Jewish drivers instead 
of British army drivers new to the country. 
Moreover, employment of Jewish drivers would 
have saved hundreds of able-bodied British 
combat soldiers for other duties. “Gideon” Win- 
gate persuaded the British command to hire 
Jewish drivers. He submitted a memorandum 
to the chief of staff of British forces in Pales- 
tine, summarizing official statistics of road acci- 
dents in which British army vehicles were in- 
volved, and pointed out that the British army 
drivers were not used to the narrow mountain 
roads of Central Palestine and the Galilee and 
this had so far cost the British so-and-so many 
lives, so-and-so many vehicles lost or damaged, 
so-and-so much money; they could save so-and- 
so much if they would exploit native Jewish 
man-power, using native Jewish drivers. His 
proposal was accepted. He had found the form- 
ula to open the hearts of British stuffed-shirt 
colonial officials. The magic word was “exploit 
natives.” This was something that such officers 
and officials of the British Empire understood. 
As long as the Jews tried to push themselves 
into military service as if they were equals, 
and talked of volunteering as if the country were 
theirs to defend, officials were stubbornly against 
any Anglo-Jewish cooperation; but no sooner 
did Wingate convince them that they could 
exploit the “Jewish natives” for the Empire’s 
benefit than they jumped at the idea. 


*Since this article was written, the newspapers have car- 
ried an announcement that Maj. Gen. Moshe Dayan will 
retire from the Israeli Army in November. It is expected 
that he will be active in politics. As a civilian he will be 
free to do so. 
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Wineate then devoted himself to a study of 

the security situation in the Galilee wher 
the Arab guerrilla gangs were strongest, Lik. 
so many regulars before and after them, th 
British military made the traditional mistake 
of fighting irregulars in the regular orthodo; 
way. But since the Arabs were also after th 
Jews, British mistakes resulted in Jewish, x 
well as British, blood. Wingate saw that th 
Jews by sticking to the roads and heavily-guard. 
ed convoys by day, and sitting tight in they 
fortified settlements by night, were deprived of 
vital and decisive operational factors. Sing 
the Arabs had the initiative in place and ting 
of attack, they could operate at will; the Jey; 
had to be ready everywhere, all the time. They 
never knew when or where the next blow woul 
strike. A gang of a hundred Arabs, operating 
freely, could keep a thousand armed Jews locked 
up in their settlements. Moreover, the Arabs 
could not only launch simultaneous or altern:. 
tive attacks against the settlements and routs 
of communication, they could fight with am. 
bushes, arson, sniping, mining, sabotage, ete, 
The Jews had no such variety of tactical choice; 
they had to fight only with rifles and onl 
when the enemy attacked them. No matter 
how valiantly the Jews fought, defense alone 
would not wipe out the attacking Arab gang 
which could always slink back to their lairs to 
reorganize. Finally, political defeat could k 
the only result of defensive strategy, since it i 
always the attackers and not the defender 
who have to be appeased. 


The Arabs began blasting at the Iraq-Haifi 
oil pipe-line. British regular troops and polic: 
were posted to guard the line against sabotag: 


but the pipe-line was long and some saboteut) 


always managed to plant a bomb along it 
course. Meanwhile, Dayan had organized a uni 
of young farmers like himself, and approachet 
Wingate with a proposal to arm his men ani 
create an anti-guerrilla outfit out of them. Wir: 
gate lost no time in submitting another of hi 
memoranda to the British Command pointini 
out that British troops were wasted on pipt 
line guard duties when Jewish “natives” coul 
be hired as guards. Wingate became commant! 
of the pipe-line guards. Under the guise ( 
mobile pipe-line guard units, Wingate 
ganized and trained a crack force of Jewit 





Dayan. It is almost unnecessary to add 
they did not wait for one of the Arab gany 
to come and bomb the pipe-line, but went aft 
them, attacked them in their mountain hide-ov 
and destroyed the bases from which the ganj 
operated. 


commando fighters, assembled and led by c 
thi 


No sooner was the insurrection smashed thi 
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Wingate was transferred to Africa. Moshe Da- 
an, together with forty-two other veterans 
of Wingate’s “Night Squads,” was suddenly ar- 
rested by the British Palestine police, sentenced 
to five years in prison on a charge of plotting 
against Britain, and thrown into a medieval 
dungeon of the Acre fortress. 


osHE DaYAN had been imprisoned for two 
years when the British found out they needed 
him again. In June, 1941, Rommel’s African 
Corps was smashing its way towards Egypt. 
In Iraq, Nazi agents had instigated a rebellion 
against Britain and a puppet Nazi regime un- 
der Rashid Ali el Gailani was set up in Baghdad. 
Mixed units of German saboteurs and Iraqi 
combat engineers were advancing towards the 
Kirkuk-Mosul oilfields to cut the flow of oil. 
In Syria the situation was even worse. The 
pro-Nazi Vichy regime ordered its troops in 
Syria to collaborate with the Germans. The 
French generals, suspected of being anti-German, 
were arrested and the command passed to quis- 
lings and traitors. The Syrian airfields were 
turned over to the German Luftwaffe which 
lost no time in flying in agents, troops, supplies 
and saboteurs. Moreover, the Germans used 
the Syrian airfields as transit points on their 
fights to Iraq. Without Syria, the Iraqi re- 
bellion would have been crushed in no time. 
To top everything off, pro-Nazi French Vichy 
troops massed on Syria’s Palestinian border for 
a drive into the Holy Land and a link-up with 
the German forces in Egypt. 


To save Iraq for the British and to conquer 
Syria, it was necessary to break through the line 
of French-built fortifications which protected 
Syria’s border with Palestine. This, it seemed, 
would be a long and difficult operation with 
heavy casualties. Time was pressing and the 
British generals accepted Dayan’s suggestion to 
detour the main enemy concentrations and at- 
tack them from the rear—if such a detour 
could be found by Dayan’s detachment. Scout- 
ing ahead, Dayan found a place which was not 
heavily fortified by the enemy. To learn the 
number and quality of enemy troops holding 
this sector of the front, he moved forward to 
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have a closer look at the enemy’s positions. 
Hiding in some tall grass, Dayan lifted his bi- 
noculars to study the chain of enemy outposts. 
A French Negro-Senegalese sharpshooter noticed 
a momentary reflection of the sun’s rays on 
one lens. He hit the left lens of Dayan’s binoc- 


ulars. Glass and metal splinters stabbed into 
| Dayan’s eyesocket, gouging his eye out, and a 


finger of his left hand which had been holding 
ic binoculars to his eyes, was smashed by the 
et. 
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But the binoculars saved his life. Although 
in great pain, and with blood running down his 
face, Dayan did not leave his post till he noted 
on the map the position held by the enemy 
sharpshooters and sent a message to the com- 
manding officer advising him to attack at night, 
when the sharpshooters were not effective. The 
British forces broke through the Syrian front 
at the spot found by Dayan. Attacked from 
the rear, the French army in Syria collapsed 
after a few days of hard fighting. 


Dayan had a hard time of it in hospitals and 
only now, during his visit to South Africa, did 
he undergo an operation to have some of the 
metal splinters still embedded in his eyesocket 
extracted and an artificial eye put in. But his 
black patch has become as familiar as Churchill’s 
cigar. (Israeli officers and scouts are now for- 
bidden to use binoculars in the sun unless they 
have a special lens-shade or at least shade the 
lenses with their free hand.) Out of hospital, 
Dayan went underground, not waiting for the 
British to arrest him again. He was one of 
the founders of Palmach, the shock-troops of 
Israel’s Haganah, and when the War of Inde- 
pendence broke out, he was ordered to form 
a commando battalion along the lines of Win- 
gate’s ““Night Squads” and his own Syrian scouts. 


N THE first stage of the war, December, 1947, 
through March, 1948, the Israeli forces fought 
largely along guerrilla lines. The only man on 
the Israeli side who knew regular soldiering well 
was the American West Pointer, Colonel David 
(“Mickey”) Marcus (killed in the battle of 
Latrun on June 10, 1948). In the war’s second 
stage, April through June, 1948, Israel was 
forced to fight a regular war wth semi-regular 
forces. Marcus was then commander of the 
vital Jerusalem front and Dayan his deputy. 
After the death of Marcus, Dayan decided to 
adopt a mode of fighting to which the Israelis 
were best suited by their organization at that 
time. 

Following the slaughter at Latrun, by which 
untrained Israeli troops saved Jerusalem at a 
staggering cost in dead and wounded, the for- 
ward Arab positions remained some eight miles 
east of Tel Aviv, pressing from both sides along 
the Israeli Burma Road that had been blasted 
in the Judean Mountains to reach Jerusalem, 
then besieged by the Arab Legion. The Arabs 
were planning to strike from their forward 
bases in the Lydda-Ramleh area against Tel 
Aviv itself. It was imperative for the Israelis 
to capture the Lydda-Ramleh area, not only 
to remove the danger to Tel Aviv, but also to 
gain a good pivot for operations in all direc- 
tions—towards besieged Jerusalem, the Sharon 
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Plain, and the isolated Negev. The Arab Pop- 
ulation of the two towns and the twenty-odg 
surrounding villages totalled about 54,000. The 
towns and villages were fortified by mine. 
fields, anti-tank ditches, barbed wire and othe 
obstacles—not the least of which were the 
thick hedgerows of prickly cactus (sabra) 
around most Arab villages. The thick stone 
walls and small windows of the low-set Arab 
houses and the numerous bunkers and dug-outs 
made the area seemingly impregnable even to 
field artillery — but Israel’s army did not haye 
field artillery, anyhow. There were also three 
British police-fortresses with ten-foot-thick 
walls, and four armed camps with concrete pill- 
boxes and dug-outs. All these installations had 
been turned over — together with ammunition 
dumps — to the Arabs by the British when they 
left Palestine. 


Defending the area were about 3,000 Arab 
Legion regulars with armored cars and cannon, 
and over 5,000 irregulars with mortars and m:- 
chine-guns. Behind the Lydda-Ramleh area, 
poised for an immediate counter-strike, were 
some 2,400 Arab Legion regulars with tanks 
and armored cars, and this at a time when there 
wasn’t a single tank in the entire Israeli Army. 
(Its total armor consisted of 48 home-made 
armored cars, 2 armored cars with cannon that 
had been British, and 4 Arab armored car 





with cannon captured in earlier battles, 4 cap- 





tured Syrian Renault “tankettes” and about 70 
semi-armored half-tracks: a total of about 130 
vehicles whose armor could withstand only rifle | 


bullets. ) 


Dayan captured the Lydda-Ramleh area on! 
July 12, 1948 with a battalion of some 300) 
men on 16 half-tracks and 40 jeeps. The jeeps 
were each armed with 2 light machine-guns. In 
addition, the column included an Arab Legion | 
armored car, captured by two of Dayan’s jeeps 
in an earlier encounter. Crossing the front line 
at dawn, the battalion had moved cross-country 
behind the Arab positions until they entered 
the main highway to Lydda. The Arab garrison 
mistook them for an Arab Legion unit, possibly 
because of the Legion armored car in the lead 
and also because no one expected an Israel 
attack with a handful of jeeps against a main 
Arab stronghold. When the Arabs saw theif 
mistake it was too late. Dayan’s jeeps and 
half-tracks drove at full speed along the streets, 
turning and twisting to create the impression) 
of a much larger force, machine-guns firing 
while soldiers on the half-tracks threw grenades 
The captured armored car fired shells into win- 
dows barricaded by sand-bags. 


Dayan did not stop at Lydda but drove on t0 
Ramleh to repeat the performance. He thet 
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returned through the streets of Lydda. When 
he came back to the kibbutz of Ben-Shemen, 
which was his forward base, most of his men 
were wounded, many were dead, and many of 
his vehicles were crippled, a damaged jeep or 
half-track pushing or pulling two others. But 
the Arabs had left in a hurry. The irregulars 
had thrown down their weapons and fled from 
the area together with their families. Within 
twenty-four hours, almost all the Arabs left 
the area in a mass exodus, leaving only four 
thousand inhabitants. The Arab Legion com- 
mand ordered its force to pull out to new po- 
sitions, for fear the tide of those who fled 
would swamp them if they attempted to hold 
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the area; and infantry troops, exploiting Dayan’s 
success, took over Lydda Airport, Lydda and 
Ramleh in thirty-six hours, without any trouble 
except for some isolated pockets of resistance. 
In 1950, Moshe Dayan was the first senior 
Israeli officer invited by Britain to study at 
the British General Staff Academy and War 
College. In 1951, he was a brigadier-general 
and commanding general of the Southern Mili- 
tary Command and the Negev District. In 
1952, he was chief of army operations and 
deputy-chief of general staff; and in 1953, 
at the age of thirty-eight, he became the world’s 
youngest chief of general staff, and supreme 
commander with the rank of major-general. 





Churchill and the Jews 


by Gerald Krefetz 


A quick glance at the subject heading of 

“Churchill, Winston S.” in any of the re- 
cent issues of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature will astonish and possibly frighten 
a reader bent on research by the vast number 
of entries. Indeed, within the last decade there 
were almost three hundred articles all dealing 
mainly with Sir Winston. Their tones vary 
considerably: ‘“‘Churchill as Machiavelli” (cyn- 
ical) ; “Britain’s Indestructible Old Man” (laud- 
able); ‘Churchill the Provocative” (disputa- 
tious); “Naughty Boy’s Return” (prodigal) ; 
“Churchill and the Dragons” (chivalric) ; ‘“Tale 
of an Upstairs Maid” (sexual) ; “Churchill and 
the Limitations of Myth” (aesthetical) . In brief, 
there is an essay for every taste. Jewish writers 
have also had their share of the statesman. Un- 
fortunately, their adoption of Churchill to the 
Zionist cause has been something less than criti- 
cal, and adoration has sometimes supplanted 
accuracy in the historical picture.* It would 
be foolish, indeed, to deny Churchill’s pro- 
Zionist sentiments, but in a career that has been 
as long, as erratic, and as voluble as Churchill’s, 
it is quite possible to find evidence for his support 
of a wide variety of causes. His penchant for 
oracular paradoxes, rhythmic alliterations, and 
plain “‘orneriness” have served to confuse issues 
and create myths. Moreover, a man who has 
alternated party benches does not lend him- 
self to facile treatment. In order to view Chur- 





Gerald Krefetz (B.A., Brooklyn College; M.A., Colum- 
bia University) is at present studying at Columbia for a 
doctoral degree in modern English history. 


chill in perspective—at least in regard to Zion- 
ism—it is necessary to account for his personality 
and his assumptions as an historian besides his 
political actions. 

Churchill’s half-century of associations with 
Jews has not always had the neat political 
consequences that consistency dictates and any 
account that regards his actions as systematic- 
ally sympathetic or callously indifferent mis- 
reads the record. The truth is somewhere in 
between. Churchill took his first strong political 
stand for Jewish interests at the beginning of 
the century. The Aliens Bill of 1904 was de- 
feated largely by his intervention, but the ques- 
tion arose again the following year. This bill 
marked the first significant outbreak of hos- 
tility toward English Jews since the passage of 
Jewish emancipation in 1858. England, with 

unlimited immigration, provided both a haven 
and a point of departure to the United States 
for European Jewry caught in the rising tide 
of anti-Semitism during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. The Aliens Bill con- 
tained a double-pronged attack on the Jewish 
world. It not only restricted immigration from 
the Continent, a considerable portion of which 
was then Jewish, but it also provided for the 
deportation of “undesirable aliens.” The con- 
ditions of immigration ‘laid down in the bill 
were ambiguous and its implementation open 
to varying interpretations. Churchill presided 


* The best compilation of Churchill’s remarks on Judaism 
has been made by Oskar K. Rabinowicz in Winston Churchill 
on Jewish Problems (London: Lincolns-Prager, Ltd., 1956). 
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over a Manchester protest meeting and subse- 
quently read the resolutions of the meeting in 
the House of Commons. He called upon the 
Balfour government to “prevent an expulsion 
order being made on grounds so trivial as ‘living 
under insanitary conditions due to overcrowd- 
ing.” Ironically, the bill was passed by the 
Conservatives, only to be administered by the 
Liberals after the general election of 1906. 

It was in the preparations for the election of 
1906 that Churchill came into closer contact 
with Manchester’s vigorous Jewish community. 
The Manchester district that sent him to the 
House of Commons in the election contained 
a great number of Jewish electors. Churchill 
readily spoke against the Aliens Act and the 
Russian pogroms, and consequently was honored 
by the Manchester Old Hebrew Congregation. 
In Manchester he became acquainted with Na- 
than Laski, president of the congregation, and 
the newly-arrived ardent Zionist, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann. Undoubtedly, his understanding of 
Jewish problems was deepened by his contact 
with these able Jews. 


Likewise, from the moment of the British de- 

cision in 1903 to aid in founding a Jewish Na- 
tional Home, Churchill’s position was friend- 
ly. Inside the British empire a territory “not 
less healthy but less crowded than these islands” 
could be designated. Through the efforts of 
Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Lansdowne, Theodor 
Herzl and others, the Jewish Colonial Trust in 
1904 sent a commission of inquiry to the East 
African Protectorate to investigate the possi- 
bilities for a Jewish settlement there. The Af- 
rican scheme found neither many friends in 
Parliament nor at the Sixth Zionist Congress. 
With the memory of the Boer War still fresh, 
Haviland Burke echoed the sentiments of some 
members of Parliament when he stated that the 
“Jewish race . . . had been at the bottom of 
all our troubles in South Africa, and . . . they 
own great English newspapers as absolutely as 
if those newspapers were edited by a Rabbi and 
printed in a synagogue.” But the Jews also 
had their defenders in Commons and Lloyd 
George rebuked Burke, commenting that his 
anti-Semitism was apparently hereditary for his 
great ancestor used to end his election addresses 
with: 

“Down with Infidel, Jew or Turk, 
All good Christians vote for Burke.” 


Meanwhile, Herzl had forced the African 
plan through the Zionist Congress, but only at 
the cost of disunity. The results of the com- 
mission’s investigation of East Africa were de- 
cidedly unfavorable. It concluded that the pro- 
posed site was wholly unsuitable for colonization 
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by Europeans, that the settlers there woul 
fight against a Jewish influx, and finally thy 
the territory could not accommodate more thi 
a few immigrants. The following year the ney, 
Zionist Congress rejected the British propos 
However, the failure of the African schem 
led to the establishment of the Jewish Terri. 
torial Organization by Israel Zangwill. Domip. 
ated by conservative English Jews, this grow 
would have situated Zion wherever land wy 
available. (After futile searching, the group die 
a natural death with the advent of the Balfoy 
Declaration.) 


Churchill’s own visit to Africa, shortly there. 
after, convinced him of the impracticability of 
the African site and he henceforth supported 
Zionism. Ever since he made the acquaintang 
of Manchester Jewry, “my heart,” to use hi 
own words “has throbbed with Zionism.” Wei. 
mann later observed that Churchill ‘“‘stood x 
the cradle of the enterprise.” This early switch 
from territorialism to Zionism preceded th 
Balfour Declaration by a decade. 


CHvRcHILL’s next significant action in belhul 
of the Jews occurred during the Russia 
Civil War. At the time, Churchill was Secretar 
for War in the Lloyd George Cabinet of 191) 
Both the Bolsheviks and the anti-Bolsheviks wer 
slaughtering Jews indiscriminately. Churchil 
supported General Denikin, commander of th 
anti-Bolshevik Volunteer Army in  southen 
Russia, though Denikin was openly pursuing 2 
anti-Semitic policy. Churchill declared: ‘i 
is of the very highest consequences that Gener! 
Denikin should not only do everything in hi 
power to prevent massacre of the Jews in th 
liberating districts, but should issue a proch- 
mation against anti-Semitism.” He tried t 
persuade Denikin to change his policy, bu 
would not withdraw his support when th 
general refused. The central problem was Bol, 
shevism: anti-Semitism was only secondary. 


Though Churchill did not have an acti 
role in promulgating the Balfour Declaration 0 
1917, the Declaration was to be implemented 
by Churchill for a short time while he wi 
Colonial Secretary. During his tenure as Cr 
lonial Secretary (1921-1922), one of the rt 
current crises in the history of the Balfou 
Declaration took place. Lord Islington intr? 
duced in the House of Lords a measure to rescit! 
the Balfour Declaration. He raised the poit! 
that a Zionist state would be inconsistent wit! 
earlier pledges given by the government to th! 
Arabs and that the articles of the League r 
quired the Mandatory Power to govern with: 
eye to eventual self-determination of the tert 
tory. Further, it was pointed out that in th 
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strained post-war economy, a mandated pro- 
tectorate Was an extravagant expense. And, fi- 
nally, it was argued that the Declaration was 
unconstitutional since it had never been intro- 
duced in Parliament. Two weeks later the issue 
came to a head in “the other place”—the House 
of Commons. 

Churchill insisted that “the fulfillment of 
the Balfour Declaration was an integral part 
of the whole mandatory system, as inaugurated 
by agreement between the victorious Powers 
and by the Treaty of Versailles.’ Churchill 
then proceeded to demolish Lord Islington’s ar- 
guments. Earlier pledges (1915) to the Arabs 
to assign Trans-Jordan to their sphere of in- 
fluence were made, but these had not included 
land west of the Jordan River. The costs of 
the mandate were in reality quite cheap con- 
sidering the strategic location it afforded near 
the Suez Canal. Even the constitutional argu- 
ment collapsed when Churchill cited all the 
auxiliary legislation to the Declaration that had 
been passed by Parliament. He ended the debate 
by reading statements made by the opposition 
politicians over the past five years—all in favor 
of the Balfour Declaration. Churchill had ap- 
parently saved the day. 

However, four days previous to this debate 
the government had produced the White Paper 
of July, 1922—termed the Churchill White 
Paper—which limited the Balfour Declaration 
by detaching the area east of the Jordan River 
from its operation. Both Churchill’s defense 
of the Declaration and his administrative action 
were, in that sense, consistent. Yet the Churchill 
White Paper, in its way, limited the original 
Declaration appreciably. Moreover, immigration 
would be regulated by the ill-defined principle 
of “economic absorptive capacity.” 

Thus, what was saved in Parliament for 
Zionism was, in part, lost or thrown away by 
the Administration. This sleight of hand of 
British imperial policy developed by 1939 into 
what has been called “the Palestine Vanishing 
Trick.” Churchill’s ambiguous position came to 
an end with the government’s defeat in the gen- 
eral election of 1922. Two years later, he moved 
away from colonial affairs and into the Ex- 
chequer, and by the end of the twenties into 
political limbo. The interval in Palestine was 
filled with permit restrictions, riots, and inci- 
dents concerning economic concessions. ‘For 
the Jews Zionism was a messianic inspiration. 
For the British Administration it was simply a 
damned nuisance,” commented Arthur Koestler. 

In the thirties, when out of office, Churchill 
turned for inspiration and consolation to Moses. 
Reflecting on Moses (Amid These Storms: 
Thoughts and Adventures, 1932), he went be- 
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yond mere description. Moses served as an ob- 
ject lesson to the displaced statesman. Churchill 
perceived that “‘every prophet has to go into the 
wilderness. He must have a strong impression 
of a complex society and all that it has to give, 
and then he must serve periods of isolation 
and meditation. This is the process by which 
psychic dynamite is made.” The allegory is al- 
most too perfect. But then, Churchill has always 
had a strong belief in his own destiny. Before 
long, Churchill returned from the political des- 
ert to detonate his own explosives. 


[N 1937, a Royal Commission recommended 

that Palestine be partitioned into separate 
Jewish and Arab sectors. Parliament considered 
the recommendation but finally rejected such 
a solution. Churchill also found it unsatis- 
factory. The partition of 1937 would have been 
a small disservice, however, compared to the 
government White Paper two years later (for 
which the Conservative Party was responsible). 
The White Paper of 1939, which terminated 
Jewish immigration by 1944, alienated Palestine 
Jewry without winning over the Arabs. Chur- 
chill, in one of the sharpest speeches of his career, 
denounced it as a “base betrayal, a petition 
in moral bankruptcy.” But Churchill did not 
hold office and his counsel was suspected and 
disregarded in high Tory ranks. 


Jewish agencies were determined to gain ad- 
mittance to Palestine for a large number of 
immigrants; the English were apathetic to this 
question of immigration and were ignorant of 
the plight of continental Jewry. In his auto- 
biography, Trial and Error, Weizmann says of 
the English ruling class: “judging from its 
behavior at that time it either did not know, 
or else it did not wish to know, because’ the 
knowledge was inconvenient, disturbing, and 
dangerous.” Churchill’s sudden accession as 
Prime Minister changed the Palestinian situation 
but little, for he was not a free agent in the 
coalition cabinet of 1940. In fact, Churchill’s 
position as Prime Minister remained ambiguous 
and unprecedented for the first five months of 
office. From May to October, 1940, Churchill 
headed the coalition government but he was 
not the head of his own party. Never before 
had a Conservative M.P. become the leader of 
the government without automatically assuming 
the leadership of the party. But Chamberlain 
held the reins of the party till shortly before 
his death in November. More than any other 
incident, this reflected the suspicions and doubts 
held by the high Tories about Churchill. Con- 
sequently, Churchill had more difficulties with 
members of his own party in the government— 
at least over Jewish problems—than he had with 
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the Laborites. For example, the great number 
of troops required to keep peace in Palestine 
in 1939-1940 was due to the “anti-Jewish policy 
which commends itself only to a section of the 
Conservative party.” 


After Churchill took office, Jews throughout 
the world waited for him to abrogate the 1939 
White Paper. They waited in vain. Churchill’s 
position could neither be reconciled with his 
stand in 1939 or subsequently understood in the 
light of his own memoirs. “I cannot agree that 
the White Paper of 1939 is ‘the firmly estab- 
lished policy’ of His Majesty’s present govern- 
ment.... I am sure that the majority of the 
present War Cabinet [April, 1943] would never 
agree to any positive endorsement of the White 
Paper. It runs until it is superseded.” Per- 
haps this political sin of omission can only be 
appreciated by remembering that Sir Winston 
had not taken office to preside over the disso- 
lution of the Empire, or the White Paper for 
that matter. Regardless of what Churchill 
thought about the bottleneck of Jewish immi- 
gration, he made no public statements on it 
during the course of the war. However, one 
story—possibly apocryphal—illuminates Chur- 
chill’s relations with Weizmann: ‘Whenever 
I see him [Weizmann], I can’t sleep at night.” 


Ry THE end of the war, Churchill desired to 
have the Palestine Mandate question settled 
at the peace-table. Morosely, he remarked: “I 
am not aware of the slightest advantage which 
has ever accrued to Great Britain from the 
painful and thankless task.” (However, in a 
more placid period before the war, he had 
thought in 1938 “up till 1934 Palestine was in 
every respect a credit to our administration.” ) 
By 1945, the Palestine question had become 
for Britain not only a thankless task but a hot 
potato as well. With the downfall of the co- 
alition government in 1945, Churchill was again 
relegated to the political nether world, while 
Jews welcomed the pro-Zionist Labor party. 
(Churchill might have expected it. Almost 
a century before, his favorite Anglo-Judaic 
statesman, Disraeli, concluded: “This I know, 
that England does not love coalitions.”) 
These, by and large, have been Churchill’s 
connections with Judaism. The more important 
associations came after the First World War, 
during the implementation of the Balfour Dec- 
laration and the ascendancy of the Conservative 
party. In fact, most of the major decisions con- 
cerning Palestine were made under Conservative 
governments. Churchill’s relation to the party 
had always been a curious one. Starting as a 
Conservative, he eventually made the full cycle— 
Liberal, Coalitionist, and again Conservative— 
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though the process took twenty-five years, Per. 
haps this is the most astounding ot his feats. 
the political astuteness that enabled him to pull 
off a volte-face without diminishing his pop. 
ularity. With Zionist problems he managed 
to remain ahead of his Conservative peers jp 
the eyes of Jews. Nevertheless, with respect ty 
Palestinian limitations that the Conservatives de. 
sired, Churchill either partially undertook thes 
in 1922 or acquiesced in 1939. There existed , 
distinct difference between his prose and his po. 
litical actions. 


While it is customary to bludgeon the Cop. 
servatives (among whom Churchill has appeared 
as an enlightened freethinker on Jewish ques. 
tions) for a blundering and narrow Palestin 
policy, the brief Labor government under Mac. 
Donald did no better. The socialist Lord Pas. 
field (Sidney Webb) , Colonial Secretary in Mac. 
Donald’s government, issued a White Paper in 
1930 that was so pro-Arab and so inconsistent 
with the Mandate that even Conservative spokes- 
men Stanley Baldwin, Austen Chamberlain, and 
L.S. Amery attacked it. MacDonald mitigated 
the Paper, but never withdrew it. For the next 
ten years, while the Conservatives governed, 
Labor presented a pro-Zionist party platform, 
But the Laborites, after the 1945 election, were 
not quick to formulate a Palestine policy, let 
alone a sympathetic one for Jews. Bevin, the 
new Foreign Secretary, still thought in terms of 
trusteeships. Churchill observed that “the de- 
cline of our influence and power throughout 
the Middle East is due to... mistakes and mis- 
calculations in policy which led to the winding 
up of our affairs in Palestine in such a way « 
to earn almost in equal degree the hatred of 
the Arabs and the Jews.” 


Cuurcuitt derived his sympathy for Jew 


in part from his appreciation of dynamic} 
Jewish personalities (Disraeli, Weizmann, Na-| 
than and Harold Laski, Zangwill) and in part! 


from historical considerations. Undoubtedly, 
his formative years must also account, in part, 
for this sympathy. From a Low Church back- 
ground, he passed through a phase of passive 
conformism to agnosticism. He acquired aa 


admiration for the deist historians, Gibbon and| 


Lecky, but finally showed a strong interest in 
the Bible and its language. Possibly his appre- 
ciation of Judaism developed in some part out 
of reading the Old Testament. Certainly hi 
aphoristic style, in oratory and writing, is often 
Biblical in tone. Though an early admirer ot 


both Edmund Burke and Sir Robert Peel, Chur- 


chill’s model, in so far as he has one, would seem 


to be Benjamin Disraeli, or the “Jew Prime 
Minister of England,” as he affectionately termed 
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him. Like Disraeli, Churchill began his career 
jan author. The doctrine of Tory democracy 
that Disraeli molded, however erratically, was 
adopted by Lord Randolph Churchill and in 
turn passed on to his son, Winston. 

While Jewish personalities and influences are 
ynmistakably part of Churchill’s background, 
Churchill, the historian, has been able to identify 
the histories of the English and the Jews with 
his own general views of historical development. 
Essentially, Churchill’s outlook has always been 
conservative in spirit. Unified communities per- 
petuated traditions and respected customs. The 
Jews apparently conformed to this pattern, and 
Churchill was “very glad to have had the 
experience of watching the life and work of 
the Jewish community in England; there is a 
high sense of corporate responsibility in the 
community.” The organic connection with the 
past, fundamental and vital for British life, 
was also necessary for the corporate spirit of 
Jewish life. Jewish tribulations and develop- 
ments might have happened to any chosen peo- 
ple, and “we may believe that they happened 
to people not so very different from ourselves.” 
(Had not the English always stood pre-eminent 
in God’s grace also? Milton expressed the senti- 
ment in Areopagitica in 1664: “What does He 
then but reveal Himself to His servants, and, 
as His manner is, first to His Englishmen?’’) 

Churchill’s ostensible duty has been in pro- 
mulgating the interests of Britain. But within 
those interests, he has found space for an an- 
nunciation of and striving for Jewish needs. 
At times his oracular voice has been strangely 
still, while his actions have seemed quizzical and 
difident. Though his consistency has not always 


been literal, a general pattern favorably stands 


forth. Moreover, Churchill’s actions on behalf 
of Judaism and his historical perspective are 
necessarily entwined. To view Churchill’s con- 
ception of the Jews apart from his conception 
of history can have no meaning. His sympathies 
and regard for the Jewish community is neither 
special nor unique in his thought. Indeed, Chur- 
chill sees the Jewish nation much in the manner 
in which he views civilization as a whole and 
great cultures in particular. English insularity 
and world Judaism have an aloofness, distinc- 
tiveness, and continuity that Churchill has come 
to associate with both societies. 
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The “Sabra” in Israeli Literature 


by Eva and Amitai Etzioni 


A NEW generation is taking over in Israel; 

the “sabras” play a more and more im- 
portant role in Israel’s economy, in military and 
political organization and in cultural life. Time 
is on their side. One way to find out what the 
sabra* is like, is to analyze the new Israeli liter- 
ature, which represents the sabra in a double 
way: the sabra creates it and is also its main 
subject. What picture does this literature con- 
vey? 

The sabra is, first of all, “other directed.” 
In an often told short short-story by Usi in his 
book of satire With Whips and Scorpions we are 
told the following about Dani: Dani was always 
with the hevre (his comrades) ; he went to the 
movies with them; sat on the sand at the seashore 
with them; he never spent an evening without 
them. One day the hevre left town and Dani 
remained alone. He was so lonesome and felt 
so poor that he decided to commit suicide, but 
he was unable to do that alone. 


We can learn from this quite a few things. 
Dani is the typical sabra. His name itself is 
representative—a short name, almost metallic 
in intonation, taken from the Bible. The Aevre 
is a word for which there is no translation, 
and we doubt if it ever will have one. It means 
a group—but as a pet-name! It is close to the 
plural of “comrade,” but this is somewhat mis- 
leading. “Plural” means many singles. Hevre, 
on the other hand, is a name of a social group 
as a unit; the nearest equivalent in English is 
“group.” 

This is one of the words most frequently 
used by the sabras. If an Israeli father asks his 
teen-age daughter, “Where have you been?”, 
nine times out of ten the answer will be: “I 
have been with the hevre.” In eight cases out of 
ten, this will be the truth. It always will be ac- 
cepted as satisfactory. The general notion is 
that if one is together with “the group,” what 
can be wrong? The hevre for a long time to 
come is not a group of couples but a group which 
opposes every sign of autonomy as well as every 


Amitai Etzioni (Ph. D. in sociology, University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley) is an instructor in the Department of 
Sociology of Columbia University. Eva Etzioni (Mrs. Etzi- 
oni) is a book reviewer for the Israeli periodicals, Beterem 
and Meoznaim. Both are graduates of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem. They add: “In writing this article, the 
authors have benefited considerably from discussions with 
Dr. J. Ben-David of the Hebrew University.” 


attempt of a boy and girl to create a unit 
of their own. For several years, a boy who ha 
a girl friend is ashamed of their friendship and 
feels himself influenced by the silly romantic 
notions of Hollywood movies. “Dating” which 
is always dangerous for the loyalty to “the 
group” begins in Israel about four years late 
than in the United States. The only way for 
a boy and a girl to start an intimate friendship 
without arousing the group’s antagonism is for 
both to be active for the group: whatever thi 
may be, a branch of the Youth Movement o 
a new kibbutz. The typical sabra dance, the 
hora, is a group dance. Everyone clasps the arm 
of his neighbor; girl or boy, it makes no differ. 
ence, and the dance goes on in one big circle. 


Groups meet evenings, often around a smal 
camp-fire. Sometimes in the woods next to the 
city, town or village. There, group singing 
takes place and “stories” are told. In a short 
time, a tradition of humorous folk stories ha 
emerged, which are in style and content a char- 
acteristic creation of sabras. They reflect the 
nature of the sabra perhaps more than a novd 
or poem created by any sabra. A novel or poem 
is always the creation of an individual, even 


though he may be influenced to a large degree} 
by a literary tradition and by the spirit of his} 


home. His work will still express his own per- 
sonality. These folk stories, on the other hand, 
are a collective creation, come into being anony- 
mously, modified again and again, until they 
express the spirit and underlying feelings of 
the group as a whole. Dan Ben Amotz and C. 
Hefer, two of the popular young Israeli writers, 
have collected these folk stories in a book called 
Yalkut Hacezavim—the most popular and bes 
selling book ever written in modern Israel. Th 
authors themselves have often sat around th 
camp-fire, told and listened to these stories. 


NCE, they tell, the Hevre went fishing in the| 


Sea of Galilee. The evre said to Dani 


“Throw the Jooxs [an expensive fishing-lamp]| 


into the water.” Dani did not move. ‘You hav 
no guts,” said the hevre. Dani still hesitated 
The hevre said, “You have a soft character, you 
are a coward.” Dani stood up and threw tk 





* Sabra” is the name of a cactus, sweet inside but 
thorny outside; it is usually applied to a young, nati 
Israeli. 
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looxs into the sea. ‘“‘Ha, ha!” laughed the hevre, 
‘you have a weak character; everybody can 
influence you.” 

The group may sometimes be cruel, but most 
of the time it is good-natured. In any case, 
the group is always right, always superior. There- 
fore, we say, the sabra is “other directed.” He 
cannot be alone, he is afraid not to conform. 
He disappears in a group. 


If this ‘‘other-directedness” is compared to 
the “other-directedness” of a young middle-class 
American, as described by Riesman, an interest- 
ing difference may be seen. We see that the 
values described by Riesman are unimportant. 
In different situations and groups, different 
norms are accepted, without strong inner in- 
hibition. The individual is directed to the 
group’s latest fad. The issues, manifold and 
varied, are in most cases issues of taste, of style, 
of consumption. What to wear and how to 
wear it, how to cut the hair, how to eat salad, 
what records to listen to, etc. 


The “other-directedness” described in Yal- 
kut Hacezavim is of a different nature. The 
background is different and so is the conformity. 
The hevre in S. Ishar’s The Midnight Convoy 
goes to the Niger Desert during the War of 
Independence. Against this background we meet 
the melancholy Gabi who is unhappy, it seems, 
because he is not well-adjusted to his group. 
(Ishar is one of the most industrious writers of 
the young generation.) The hevre in M. Sha- 
mir’s With His Own Hands fight the English 
and the Arabs,.carry illegal immigrants on their 
shoulders, stand guard around besieged Jerusa- 
lem, and are killed in a fight for ideas in which 
they believe. Eli, one of the best-portrayed 
heroes in the young Israeli literature (it is more 
or less a biography of the life and death of the 
author’s own brother who fell in the War of 
Independence) is also an “‘other-directed” char- 
acter — extremely so. N. Shaman’s book on 
this period is called Always We. 


“We” as a noun is used much more than “I” 
by the young sabras. But “always we” is not a 
slogan of their conformity for conformity’s sake. 
It is taken from the hymn of the underground 
commando units (the Palmach). ‘The entire 
line reads: “To orders—always we”; meaning, 
we are always ready to obey the orders of the 
nation. Riesman shows how the nouns of an 
ethos of production are replaced by the neutrali- 
ty of abundance. The background in Israel is 
different. Therefore the norms around which 
conformity is crystalized are different. They 
are mainly: service to the collective goals of the 
nation, often at the expense of individual goals 
and individuality. 
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THE DIFFERENCE expresses itself in different 
lines of communication. The Israeli groups 
do not watch TV, simply because there is no 
TV; they do not pay much attention to the 
radio, perhaps because there is only one station 
which is run by the Government and until 
recently by the older generation. The sabra 
considers the radio boring. The lines of com- 
munication through which loyalty to the nation’s 
values are maintained are much more informal, 
intimate and personal. The main communication 
leaders are “the youth leaders,” the kibbutz 
representatives and the military politrucs.* 


Beni, the politruc of a Palmach commando, 
has become a legendary figure. C. Hefer wrote 
a poem about him, and many stories in the 
Yalkut Hacezavim are about him. A. Etzioni, 
in his book about his experiences as a Palmach 
soldier, could not be true to the history of his 
unit without devoting a chapter to Beni. Beni 
is the typical leader of those groups, a vital link 
between abstract ideas and those groups which 
follow them in everyday life. 


Beni is first of all depicted as devoted to the 
group and its goals. When Beni was taking an 
army course—one story goes—his wife gave birth 
to their child. Beni did not even think of going 
to pay her a visit in a nearby city and lose some 
of his training in the course. When his friends 
finally talked him into going, he agreed only 
because a lot of errands for the course had to 
be performed in the city. When Beni came back 
he reported about his errands. “How is your 
wife?” asked the hevre. “Oh,” replied Beni, 
“TI knew there was something I forgot.” Beni, 
it is told around the camp-fire, once had a piece 
of a hand-grenade in his chest. He was lying 
on the operation-table in the army hospital, all 
set for an operation to remove it, when suddenly 
he heard through the window that a platoon 
was going to attack a nearby Arab position. 
Beni joined then immediately, leaving the phy- 
sician and nurses looking for him all over the 
place. 


The politruc cannot be an armchair preacher. 
He must share the experiences, the danger, and 
the responsibility. Only then is he accepted 
as a leader. The sabra—as depicted in the liter- 
ature written by sabras—is not an intellectual, 
a bookish philosopher. There are very few 
students, journalists, teachers, authors and the 
like among the characters of the young Israeli 


* A Russian term, often used by Israelis, to describe 
officers whose role it is to give the men information, and 
to interpret the latest developments of the battle. They 
are often an important factor in maintaining morale. 
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literature. Most of the few intellectuals des- 
cribed are depicted unfavorably. Beni, to be 
sure, is not an intellectual. When Beni got 
records of a symphony by Beethoven, the story 
goes, he sent one record to every army post. 
Or—in another version of the same story— 
when, during the Armistice, a string quartet 
was sent to Beni’s unit, he ordered one player to 
be sent to each platoon. 


HE SABRA is very conscious of being a native 

Israeli. A strong dividing-line is drawn be- 
tween him and the older generation. The dif- 
ference is in values, norms, patterns of speech, 
humor—almost everything. The old-timers are 
immigrants from the Diaspora which Zionism 
has always strongly criticized. This idea has 
been taken over by the sabra. The older gen- 
eration is depicted as the opposite of the sabra. 
They are weak, talking instead of acting, intel- 
lectuals, “complicated” characters. If there is 
antagonism between the young Israelis and the 
Jews in the Diaspora, the Israeli old-timers are 
often seen as close to the Diaspora Jews. In 
the typical tension between immigrants and their 
sons, the second generation tends to group their 
parents together with other Jews from the same 
countries of origin. 


To illustrate the gap between the old and 
new, native generation, Yalkut Hacezavim tells 
about a teacher (an old-timer, to be sure) who 
went swimming in the sea. The hevre were sit- 
ting on the shore, watching. As the teacher 
started to drown—a sabra would never have 
drowned but the old-timer, an intellectual, is 
expected to drown—he began screaming for help 
in ancient Hebrew using the correct grammati- 
cal forms. “Thou younger! Succor! Succor!” 
But the evre could not understand him and he 
drowned. There is one old-timer that the stories 
have picked out as praiseworthy: Abraham Sho- 
pira, one of the founders of Petah Tikva (among 
the very first pioneer settlements). Who is Sho- 
pira? He is a professional guard, always armed, 
riding on his horse through the fields. The 
stories of his courage and deeds are told, it is 
believed, from Egypt in the south to Syria in 
the north. He is depicted in Yalkut Hacezavim 
as a blunt fellow, somewhat rough with not 
much manners and using rather dirty language. 
The highest praise the sabra can give him is to 
tell about the horrible blunder he made when 
he was once asked to make a speech: to be a 
poor speaker shows that you are one of the fel- 
lows. 


BUT THE gap between the old-timers and the 
sabra is much more than a question of norms 
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of speech or manners alone. The sabras, who 
have accepted from Zionism the negation of 
the Diaspora and the Jewish life there, haye 
turned away from Jewish history in the Diaspory 
to the historical periods of Israel in the days of 
the Bible. While the new Israeli literature ha 
almost completely neglected Jews and Jewish 
life in the Diaspora, there is great interest jn 
the historical novel and historical play depicting 
the days of the Bible and shortly afterwards, 


One of the recent books most praised is King 
of Flesh and Blood, M. Shamir’s novel of the 
days of the Maccabbees when Israel was a nation 
like others, settled on its own land and fighting 
its enemies. The King was also “normal” — 3. 
most a sabra; a man of deeds not words, anti- 
intellectual, and a good fighter. A play by the 
same author deals with the later days of the same 
period. Habima also presented a play about the 
days of Jeroboam (Most Cruel — the King by 
N. Aloni). An historical novel was likewise 
published by M. Shamir about David and Bath- 
sheba. 


Another sign of the orientation to the Biblical 
period is the interest in archeology in Israel, as 
well as everything which is related to the geo- 
graphy, fauna and flora of the country. The 
intense interest in a period of the past is sympto- 
matic of a search for identity by historical 
projection. It is the statehood of Israel which 
forms the link between the Biblical periods and 
the sabras. But this same link also differentiates 
all those who have not been born under the 
Israeli sun, in its free, smouldering, somewhat 
mild atmosphere — from the sabras. 


The sabra like every human being is not a 
clear, one-dimensional type. If he is openly cri- 
tical about the old-timers, the ‘‘speech-makers,” 
he admires their pioneering, although he may 
never admit it. He prefers doing to thinking 
(‘the horses have a large head, let them do the 
thinking”) and he is quite critical about his 
fellow Jews who like their “comfortable” life 
in the Diaspora. But if one should try to he- 
little them, he will be there to tell about Einstein 
and Freud, the violinists and the Nobel prize 
winners, all that Jews have ever done for hv- 


manity. He looks and acts tough and somewhat | 


rough. But inside he is quite sentimental. Yal- 
kut Hacezavim describes him standing waist 


high in cold water at midnight transferring | 


illegal Jewish immigrants from boat to shore 


(in the days of the British Mandate). He stands 


there, with a tear in his eye, kisses the home- 
coming brothers, and transfers them to the next | 


sabra ir the row whispering: “I hope they won't 
catch cold.” 
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Before the Storm 


(A Story] 


by Lamed Shapiro 


K ABOUT 10:30 in the morning the steamer 
docked at Tartilov. The sky was clear and 
sunshine flooded the world. But no heat was felt 
on the lake. A wind played over the water; 
it stirred up big waves and freshened the air. 
Both sides of the pier were lined with long rows 
of boats and barges, big and small. Women sat 
on the pier selling bread, baigel and fruit. A 
bit farther off was a stand where cigarettes, 
candy, soda and other such refreshments were 


sold. 


I got into a row-boat. At the stern, near 
the rudder, sat the broad-shouldered boatman, 
a greyish, fifty-year-old Jew of average height. 
A sixteen-year-old boy, evidently the man’s 
son, took the oars. 

“Begging your pardon, bend your head, 
please,” the boatman warned me. 


I did so and the row-boat, with the silent 
ease of a shadow, glided under the chain which 
anchored the wooden pier and went out into 
the open water. The boy worked the oars with 
long, slow strokes and, though we went against 
the wind and current, we moved forward quite 
quickly. The pier slid past. Some workers on 
the boats stared down at my straw hat and 
pince-nez, while others just gave me a quick 
glance and returned to their labor. All sorts 
of boats were crossing the lake. A vessel, crowd- 
ed with peasants, women and children, was 
siiling up the lake. Close to the second pier 
floated a raft. From there the sad tones of a 
Little Russian folk-song rose and vanished into 
the air like the scent of flowers. 

“Watch out for the waves,” the boy said. 

I turned my head. The steamer moved away 
from the pier and caught up with us. Some of 
my acquaintances standing on deck lifted their 
hats. They disappeared so quickly I barely had 
time to wave back. A minute later our row- 
boat cut capers on the waves. The steamer was 
already in the distance, leaving in its wake a 
broad, tumbling path of yellowish foam and 
hanging above a thick rope of black smoke. 

I began talking with the boatman. When 
I asked him if he was earning a living from 





Lamed Shapiro (1878-1948) wrote little but his stories 
are carefully written and he is among the important writ- 
ers in Yiddish. This is one of his stories that show the 
influence of Chekhov. 


his work, he said, “Well, you keep on living. 
I can’t buy my wife pearls, but we’ve enough 
for bread. It’s a bit hard, though, at Passover 
when the floods come.” 

“Why is that?” I asked. “That should be your 
good season.” 

“In civilized towns, yes,” he said, “but it’s 
different with us. Where our pier is the lake 
isn’t deep. So it’s during the floods that the 
ships can go right up to the pier. There’s no 
work for us then, except, of course, if there’s 
a man like you, for instance. We also cast a 
net once in a while. That helps too.” 


THE Last of the boats were left behind. Once 

in a while a barge loaded with timber floated 
past. A few blown-up, snow-white clouds along 
the western side of the blessed Ukrainian sky. 
Silence. 

“Sholem, if you’re tired,” the old man said 
turning to his son, “I'll row a while.” 

The boy smiled without answering. The oars, 
covered with a thin, moving film of water, 
spoke for him. As before, he rowed with ease 
and with long, slow strokes. 

“Ts this your son?” I asked the boatman. 

He nodded with pleasure. 

“Do you have any other children?” 

“My older son is over there on a barge,” he 
motioned with his head looking toward Tartilov. 
“I’ve also a fifteen-year-old girl at home.” 

He stopped speaking. His face clouded. Then 
he glanced at my hat, pince-nez, my hand-me- 
down clothes, and gave me a queer look. “Tell 
me, please,” he suddenly said half-seriously, 
half-ironically, “excuse me for the question 
I’m going to ask. People like you don’t believe 
in the world-to-come. Where then is your 
world of here and now?” 

Surprised, I stared at him. “I don’t under- 
stand your question.” 

“You understand . . . the modern folk say 
that a man’s dying is just the same as a dog’s 
croaking. But some, at least, try to enjoy this 
world. Others, for some good reasons of their 
own, don’t even do that.” 

I began to understand. “Spirituality and ma- 
terialism have always existed,” I said and, see- 
ing that the man didn’t understand the words, 
I added, “‘that is, the needs of the soul and the 
needs of the body. In these times, too, there 
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are people who attend only to their souls, but 
now-a-days these souls get their sustenance from 
other sources.” 

Noticing that the man wasn’t listening, I 
stopped philosophizing. 

“But why did you mention this?” I asked 
him after a while. 

The boatman answered, sunk in thought. 
“T also had a son.” 

At first his reply made no sense but then it 
became clear. I asked carefully, “Had?” 

“Yes .. . he died,” the boatman answered 
dully turning away. “Watch your rowing,” 
he shouted angrily at his son, though the boy was 
rowing quite well. “You’re just turning in 
circles.” 

I left the old man alone for a while, then, 
cautiously and gradually, I drew him into a 
conversation and he opened his embittered heart. 


"To THis day,” he said, “I can’t understand 

what sort of a person he was. . . From child- 
hood he wasn’t like the other children. . . . You 
think that I’m a born boatman? Once I was 
a merchant—dealt in wheat. But the wheel 
turned. . . . Yes, I kept him in Hebrew school. 
He plunged into his studies—knew no limit. 
I thought he would be a rabbi for sure, a very 
religious man, or a God-knows-what. I wasn’t 
too happy about this because too much is too 
much. Right? But maybe I’m wrong! Well, 
it’s the same old story—the boy wants to study 
so how can you say no? On the other hand, 
it’s an honor to have a son in school. Well, 
he studied and my old woman was filled with 
pride. For them, the women I mean, it’s all joy. 
I’m telling you this, you see, because he was 
always a strange creature. Later, when he took 
to modern learning, he also sank into it tooth 
and nail, He threw away the Talmud and went 
far, far from that field. At first it pleased me 
a bit, for these days you need a worldly educa- 
tion. But my old woman was against it. ‘“Re- 
member, Chaim Aaron,’ she screamed, ‘you’re 
allowing it! He’s going to become a non-be- 
liever.’ So I thought: what can you do? She’s 
a woman... . But, may I live and be well, she 
was right.” 


The old man was silent. The sun rose higher. 
The water moved listlessly and lazily between 
the piers. From all sides, solitary and silent, 
white clouds gathered slowly along the horizon. 
A summer noon reigned mightily over the world. 


“Well, what then? How did he turn out?” 
I asked the boatman. 


He lifted his head. “What was there to turn 
out? He didn’t become a saint... . My wife 
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put a match-stick in the folds of his praye. 
bag. It lay there for two weeks. Naturally 
I really laid into him. Why don’t you pray 
you heathen? God knows, I’m not so religioys 
myself but what Jew doesn’t pray with phyla. 
teries? You want to study? Very nice. I don’ 
forbid it, but what kind of thing is ¢his? Bette; 
not to have any knowledge and be a blockhea 
but you know what’s right and wrong, you'y 
studied so many years and all of a sudden yoy 
stop praying? But, as it is written, ‘All who com 
to her will not return-—when you stray from 
the path, you can’t return. So he strayed com. 
pletely. 

“From that day on, there was no peace be. 
tween us. He didn’t give in, and when J started 
laying into him, he ran away somewhere and 
stayed away for ten months. It hurt me a lot, 
After all, it was my own flesh and blood. And 
the heart aches. And besides, my wife nearly 
ate me up alive. She turned on me—threw the 
whole blame on me. ‘You're a father, you 
should have known. But now you shouldn’t have 
touched him. Now you’ve made him run away 
from home.’ A mother—not hard to under. 
stand. I thought, who knows? Maybe I did 
overstep my bounds. When he came back | 


didn’t touch him, but it made me sick. All} 


right, you don’t pray a whole year. But x 
least for Rosh Hashona go to the synagogu, 
Are all days alike? But if nothing—then con- 
pletely nothing. It happens to people, especially ; 
now-a-days, that children aren’t the way yo 
want them to be. But there’s a limit. And whut 
happened to me happened to no one else. He 





had one good quality, though. He wasn’t ... 
I mean... he didn’t go satisfying his desires like} 
the young men today, chasing after the devil) 
knows-what. That I didn’t see him do. Jus! 
the opposite. Even on this point he went over! 
board and things which belonged to the worll 
of here and now didn’t enter his head. To think 
about a goal for himself or something—ab- 
solutely nothing. He refused to listen to any 
talk about marriage. So this is what I say: i 
you don’t devote yourself to God, at least devott 
yourself to people. If you don’t think of th 
world to come, let me see you earning mone, 
living nicely. A man has to be something. h 
short, I got sick of arguing with him. I didn’ 
let it bother me any more. Do what you want! 
Maybe the world will make a man out of you} 
I thought. 


“Rr First, I used to get a couple of letter 

from him from Krementchug. He was! 
teacher, that is, he taught boys and girls writin 
and earned a bit. Well, well, very nice. Any: 
way, it was a start. Suddenly he stopped wrt 
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ing. A month passed, then two and three. We 
don’t see him or hear from him. Then some- 
one tells me that he was seen in St. Petersburg. 
Later he was seen in Kiev. Good God, I thought, 
what sort of farce is this? I mean, why don’t you 
stay in one place and why don’t you write? 
Let me know, too, where you are and what 
you're doing. After all, we’re somewhat related, 
right? But what can you do? If he doesn’t 
write, he doesn’t write. Live and be well! 


“Meanwhile, my brother and his wife hap- 
pened to take a trip to Kiev to see a doctor. On 
their way back, my brother comes and says to 
me, ‘You know where your darling is now?’ 

“Quiet! Why that tone in your voice with 
that word darling? He’s just as good as any 
of your children.’ 

“*What do you mean?’ he says, ‘He’s better. 
Listen to what Feivel the Shoemaker says: they 
have jailed him.’ 

“Well, what could I say? It just about killed 
me. That’s all I needed with my clothes of 
silk—a jailbird. But, thinking it over, I say 
to myself: he’s not a thief. The important thing 
for the folk today is conscience. So why should 
they jail him? It doesn’t make sense. When 
I started asking questions I became numb with 
fright... . As it turned out, the Czar didn’t 
meet with his favor. I wish it on my enemies! 
What do you care about the Czar? Where do, 
you come to these things? Then I figured, the 
boy’s gone crazy and they probably had to put 
him in the madhouse. I ran here and there ask- 
ing if I could get to see him. So they tell me, 
it’s better not to burn my fingers. Can you 
imagine? I thought I'd go crazy. Just to have 
a word with him! Who knows? Maybe they’d 
shoot him for a thing like that, you understand? 


“Later they freed him and he went away 
somewheres. For two years I didn’t see him. 
Finally, a year ago last Passover, he came back. 
Seeing him ripped my heart out. He was as 
dead as all the dead... Thin and drawn—skin 
and bones. Something was wrong with his lungs. 
He spat blood. But as happy and joyful as if 
nothing. .. . And so tender and kind to every- 
one—not like other sick people who are always 
angry and irritable. He asked how I was. He 
played with my older boy’s children, sang fine 
old songs. .. . The kids got to love him. And 
this little one”—the old man pointed to his son 
who had put away the oars and had bent down 
as if looking for something in the boat—‘‘never 
left his side. My old woman couldn’t find any 
peace. She kept looking at the boy and the 
tears poured out of her. And me? What do 
you think? My blood seeped out of me. One 
time I couldn’t control myself and said, ‘Son, 
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what did you have against us and against your- 
self? Why did you have to ruin yourself?’ 

“He lowered his head and said that it had to 
be so. 

*“ “What do you mean: it had to be so? How 
can you bring yourself to such a state? You’re 
committing suicide purposely. Go ahead, tell me. 
Let me know, too, why it has to be so! You 
want to remake the world? Did you create it?’ 

“He answered that I would never understand 
but that he would discuss it with me another 
time. Now he had no strength. So I left him 
alone. But we never got to talk about that sub- 
ject for in a couple of weeks he came home one 
night and said he had to go away. . . . They 
were looking for him. There was a wailing in 
the house. My old woman, we couldn’t tear her 
away from him. My older son and I rowed ac- 
ross the lake. On the other side a wagon was 
waiting. As he started saying his goodbyes and 
said, ‘Forgive me, papa, for all the pain I’ve giv- 
en you; it couldn’t have been otherwise,’ I could 
not control myself and cried like a baby. ‘Son,’ 
I begged, ‘stay at home. I’ll beg them, I'll get 
down on my knees... you'll tell them that you 
won’t...’ I no longer knew what I was saying. 
He only smiled at my words and embraced me 
in such a way that — honestly — I felt as if he 
were the father and I were the son. Then he 
kissed his brother and left.” 

The old man suddenly fell silent. After a 
while he concluded with: ‘Two months later I 
got a letter with his things from a little town 
in Lithuania. The letter said he was dead.” 


“7Gras hold of the wharf,” Sholem said to his 
father. “I think we can get off here.” 

The front of the boat faced the wharf. We 
were just in time. The clouds were slowly form- 
ing into one mass, getting darker and darker. 
From time to time, the far-off, angry sounds of 
a storm were heard. The sun had disappeared. 
The lake awoke from its heavy slumber and be- 
gan moving restlessly and nervously. The wind 


became sharper. 
Translated by Curt Leviant 
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Ili at Ease in Zion 
by Marie Syrkin 


Poems oF A Jew by Karl Shapiro. 
Random House, New York, 
$3.50. 


N HIs introduction to Poems of 
a Jew, Karl Shapiro makes a 
curious disclaimer. His first sen- 
tence announces, ““These poems are 
not for poets.” And he goes on to 
describe the poems as “documents 
of an obsession,” of interest, pre- 


sumably, to people similarly ob- 


sessed or curious about the ob- 
session. These poems, then, since 
they are “not for poets” are not 
to be judged or read as “pure” 
poetry but as biography or soci- 
ology—aspects which make poetry 
“impure” and anathema to con- 
temporary literary criticism. The 
former editor of Poetry appears to 
be hedging. He is offering us 
poetry which he removes volun- 
tarily from the tribunal of his 
fellow poets, the only judgment 
that really matters; he demotes 
his poems to “documents” and yet 
he feels deeply enough about his 
theme and well enough of its ex- 
pression to come forward with a 
volume demonstratively entitled 
Poems of a Jew. 

Mr. Shapiro cannot have it both 
ways. These poems are either “for 
poets,” in all that the phrase im- 
plies, or they are not poems, merely 
documents in verse which try to 
cast light on the states of mind of 
their author in regard to a par- 
ticular subject. But the trouble 
with a document, in verse or 
prose, is that it is informative 
rather than illuminating. Or has 

Mr. Shapiro written a sardonic 
Essay on Jews in the fashion of his 
lively Essay on Rime? Obviously 
not. It is at this point that one 
regrets Mr. Shapiro’s self-conscious 
hesitation. Neither his subjects nor 
his poems require all the qualifi- 
cations with which he has seen 
fit to surround them. Nor can 
there be a dichotomy between the 
“document” and the “poem”; they 
are one, and the success or failure 
is single. 

In his “Introduction,” Mr Sha- 


piro also attempts to explain in 
what sense he considers himself a 
Jew. He is not concerned by the 
Jewish Question or the Jewish re- 
ligion or Jewish nationalism. “Be- 
ing a Jew is the consciousness of 
being a Jew, and the Jewish iden- 
tity, with or without religion, with 
or without history, is the signifi- 
cant fact.” But Mr. Shapiro—as 
the final flourish of that initially 
matter-of-fact sentence would in- 
dicate—cannot let it go at that. 
We are promptly treated to expo- 
sition on Judaism and the Jewish 
people. We are told en passant 
that “Judaism is the minimum re- 
ligion,” that the survival of the 
Jews must be seen “against a back- 
ground of Nothing,” that the Jew 
represents “the primitive ego of the 
human race,” that he is “man left 
over, after everything that can 
happen has happened.” And more 
of the same. 


All this may be viewed as irri- 
tatingly sophomoric or brilliantly 
intuitive, according to one’s taste. 
Happily, it has no direct bearing 
on the poetry. However one may 
agree or disagree with the poet’s 
views, the poems have a life of 
their own; they crystallize the state 
of consciousness to which Shapiro 
has referred. And our interest 
is in the moment of awareness in 
which the reader shares. 


There is so little tolerable “‘Jew- 
ish” verse in English—I do not pro- 
pose to be deflected into a discus- 
sion as to what constitutes “Jewish 
verse”—that a volume of poctry 
on Jewish themes by a writer of 
Karl Shapiro’s reputation and dis- 
tinction is an immediate challenge. 
One turns to the book with more 
than ordinary anticipation. What 
does an accomplished American 
poet—no local bard of the Anglo- 
Jewish press—do with the subject? 


OME of the poems, like the fa- 
miliar “Israel” and “The 15 1st 
Psalm” (“Immigrant God, You 
follow me”)—both of them com- 
missioned pieces—are frankly rhe- 
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torical, and have the impact of 
good rhetoric and straightforward 
emotion. Some, like “The Syn. 
gogue,” become dangerously ¢. 
pository though redeemed by flash. 
es (“We stand in tens disjointed 
on the world”). Sometimes, , 
poem degenerates into editorializ. 
ing like “University” (‘To hurt 
the Negro and avoid the Jew | 
the curriculum”). But these are 
occasional lapses. For the most 
part, the poems are tight, precis 
and sardonic in the modern idiom, 
Not that Shapiro cannot be tender 
and lyrical (“V-Letter,” “My 
Grandmother’’), but his character. 
istic tone is wry and analytic. “The 
Tingling Back” is an exercise in 
tormented sensibility, and a very 
effective one. 

Among the most skillful poems 
is “The Confirmation” which 
transforms a childish act into a 
kind of epithalamium. From the 
ironic “When mothers weep and 
fathers richly proud Worship on 
Sunday morning their tall son” 
to the “benediction self-bestowed” 
and the lyrical close, the poem 
moves deftly and vividly. In its 
successful poetic use of its partic- 
ular theme, the poem is a four de 
force on any count; but it is more 
than an ironic statement: it is also 
a moving lyric which, of cours, 
strengthens the irony. 

One of the best of the ‘‘Jewish” 
poems deals with another type of 
adolescent sexual experience, “The 
First Time.” The images are less 


contrived than in “The Confirma- | 


> 


tion,” and though the experience 
(the prostitute turns to the naked 
boy, “And almost gently asks: 
Are you a Jew?”’) recurs in Jewish 
writing the irony and compassion 
are both deeper than in ““The Con- 
firmation.” 

Mr. Shapiro appears to best 
advantage in the group of poems 
entitled “Adam and Eve.” The re- 
telling of the myth has music, 
power and originality. Shapiro’ 
Eve is neither Milton’s domestic 
temptress nor Hodgson’s innocent; 
she is a modern woman who has 
read Freud but she overcomes 
that obstacle. She is poetically 
convincing. 

To return to the “obsession,” 
what of that? The Jew appears 


in Poems of a Jew primarily in the f 


poet’s uneasiness — in the raw 
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nerve, the sense of alienation. One 
need only compare it (in mood, 
not talent) with the Irish poetry of 
Yeats to perceive the difference 
between a passion to which one 
scommitted and an obsession from 
ghich, by definition, one seeks to 
escape. Though skillful, intense 
and revealing this not the Jewish 
poetry, adequate to the tragedy 
and grandeur of its theme, for 
which one waits. That will have 
to be “poems for poets.” 





FICTION CHRONICLE 
by HAROLD U. RIBALOW 


THe MotHEeR by Bernice Kavi- 
noky. Rinehart, 216 pp., $3.00. 


Koptic Court by Herbert D. 
Kastle. Simon and Schuster, 343 
pp-, $4.50. 


THE CoprER ScroLis by Nathan- 
iel Norsen Weinreb. Putnam, 
318 pp. $3.95. 


THE Quick YEARS by Jean Ariss. 
Harper, 338 pp., $3.95. 


EarLy TO RisE by Arnold E. Gris- 
man. Harper, 246 pp., $3.50. 


MICHELANGELO THE FLORENTINE 
by Sidney Alexander. Random 
House, 460 pp., $4.95. 


FRIENDs, generally out of igno- 

rance, often wonder why I 
always insist I am busy reading 
books of Jewish interest, for, they 
say, “How many novels of Jewish 
content are published every year, 
anyway?” And they come up with 
their own replies, “There can’t 
be many. Can there?” 

And when I claim that there 
are at least fifty a year, they re- 
fuse to believe me. As the half- 
dozen titles listed above are only 
a handful of novels of Jewish ma- 
terial and content published within 
the past few months—with dozens 
more on the way or already read 
and reviewed—it should be clear 
that if a critic does want to keep 
abreast of what is being produced, 
he must turn pages day and night, 
every day of the week—otherwise 
he is a laggard. 

The six novels under consider- 
ation here are, every one of them, 
issued by top-quality publishers; 
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each, no doubt, expects his book, 
or beoks, to make money. Surely, 
these novels are professionally 
written by sensitive, competent 
story-tellers. Three are offered by 
trained novelists whose previous 
works have been highly praised or 
widely sold. The other trio (Kastle, 
Ariss and Grisman) are genuinely 
talented, with strong narrative 
drives and the ability to create 
situations and characters. 


Miss Kavinoky, whose two ear- 
lier novels revealed a sensitive 
touch and a gift for lyric prose, 
advances her art in The Mother, 
a brilliantly written study of an 
over-possessive Jewish mother, Del- 
la Sherman, determined that her 
son, Leonard, should become a 
doctor. That Leonard is in love 
with a talented young actress and 
has no desire to become a doctor 
does not impress Mrs. Sherman, 
and in her anxiety and fierce dom- 
ination she breaks up the romance, 
although realizing that her son has 
lost a fine girl and sensing that 
her son will drift away from her. 
Nevertheless, she continues to hope 
she will make a doctor out of him 
yet. 

Although the story of mother- 
love has been over-exposed in fic- 
tion, Miss Kavinoky manages to 
create an elderly woman who, 
in spite of being hateful at times, 
is generally understandable. The 
young girl is also drawn well but 
Leonard is indifferently portrayed. 
Miss Kavinoky introduces her Jew- 
ish characters without strain, cap- 
tures the nuances of their talk, and 
creates mood and atmosphere and 
conflict so that the reader is caught 
up in her world. She is one of 
the finest, albeit not yet acclaimed, 
novelists of the past few years. 

In Koptic Court, Herbert Kastle 
introduces the people, individuals 
and families, who live in a Brook- 
lyn apartment house, and _ peeks 
into their homes. Mr. Kastle has 
a melodramatic sense and he over- 
flows with plots, counter-plots and 
sub-plots. He is a born story- 
teller, even if his people are seen 
through a distorted mirror. We 
have Eli Weiner, a middle-aged 
Jew who falls in love with his 
son’s girl friend and manages to 
arrange a liaison with her; Elliot 
Wycoff, born Wycoffsky, is a ho- 
mo-sexual; Charles and Clara Mas- 
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ton typify the mixed marriage, 
a successful one, with minor com- 
plications; Joe and Paula Theck 
have their own problems: Paula, 
a refugee girl who had been raped, 
still lives in shock and hates all 
Gentiles. And so it goes; there 
isn’t a normal human being in the 
apartment house. And when one 
of the inhabitants dynamites the 
house, we discover the effect on all 
the tenants. A morbid novel, but 
still an engrossing one. 


Nathaniel Norsen Weinreb used 
to work for a film company, and 
the influence of Hollywood on his 
work is clear. His three earlier 
books on historical-Biblical themes 
were slick, glib, interesting and 
rather shallow. His new effort, 
The Copper Scrolls is cleverly topi- 
cal. It is a novel based on the 
Qumram sect, made famous by the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Mr. Weinreb has imagination, and 
utilizes the texts of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, as well as the Essenes, the 
Jewish-Christian conflict, the bar- 
baric sexual rites and, of course, 
a love affair to cook up a highly 
tasty fictional soup. There are 
set little speeches on brotherhood. 
The novel’s hero, Kandane, an 
apprentice-slave to a silversmith, 
is a virile, handsome ladies’ man, 
an excellent brawler and, in the 
end, a thoughtful, religious man. 
Mr. Weinreb is, first, on the Jew- 
ish, then the Christian, side of the 
fence, but mainly he tries to tell 
an interesting story. In this he 
succeeds. The Copper Scrolls is 
good fun and an evening’s pleasant 
reading, even if its ambitions are 
greater. 


The least significant of this 
group of novels is Arnold Gris- 
man’s Early to Rise, a lively, super- 
ficial narrative about Bill Roth 
and how he gets into a profitable 
business, meets a rich Jewish girl, 
reluctantly realizes he wants to 
marry her—and does. Mr. Gris- 
man has a sharp sense of humor 
(his first two chapters, especially 
the one in which he takes ad- 
vantage of a party girl, are hi- 
larious) and the manner in which 
his hero juggles his affairs, suc- 
ceeds in business and meets up 
with an eccentric Indian (from 
India) and a mad American in- 
ventor makes for sparkling chap- 


ters in a book with an undercur- 
rent of seriousness. 


His leaves us with the two re- 

maining titles, Jean Ariss’ The 
Quick Years and Sidney Alex- 
ander’s Michelangelo the Floren- 
tine, both long, detailed, ambitious 
works. Mr. Alexander is a poet 
and the author of an extraordinari- 
ly fine, but neglected, novel on 
film-making, entitled The Cellu- 
loid Asylum (the title alone indi- 
cates the lyric quality of his 
mind). And the two novelists 
are bold writers, unafraid of large 
themes. 


Told in the first person by the 
granddaughter of a Jew and a 
Presbyterian girl, The Quick Years 
is a novel full of lust and love, 
with Judaism playing a role in 
the tale, but not nearly as signifi- 
cant as passion itself. Miss Ariss 
is eager to tell all, to embrace us 
within the pages of her book and 
the family which she so clearly 
admires and loves. When it is over, 
we, too, are fond of all of the 
men and women who fill this story. 
And it is no wonder, for the candor 
of the author about the curiously 
amoral lives led by the men, wom- 
en and children in the novel makes 
us feel that we know them all well. 


Miss Ariss is not a novelist skilled 
enough to handle the transitions 
of time with the effect she requires, 
and she introduces too many peo- 
ple in her book, many of them 
casually. But the “satanic sensu- 
ality” of Joseph Baer, the Jew 
who seduces and marries a 14-year- 
old girl and sires thirteen chil- 
dren; the understanding and na- 
iveté of Sarah, his wife, a Christian 
who late in life decides to become 
a convert to Judaism, shine 
through the pages of this story; 
the narrator, the granddaughter 
of Joseph and Sarah, knows too 
much for an onlooker, and she, 
herself, is not always sharply in 
focus. Still she, like most of the 
others, is an original and credible 
person. It is nice to know them 


all. 


The questions of what it is to 
be a Jew; the meaning of Judaism; 
the differences between faiths; the 
tolerances and intolerances, are 
all brought out, either in dialogue 
or in imaginatively-contrived situ- 
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ations. Now and again, the pace 
falters, the faces pop in and out 
of the book with bewildering ra- 
pidity. In all, however, it is a 
refreshing novel by a newcomer 
it is good to have met. 


Sidney Alexander is a rather 
different kind of writer. Con- 
sciously poetic, deeply aware of the 
wealth of material at his command, 
erudite to the point of potential 
boredom, Mr. Alexander is try- 
ing to do one of the most difficult 
things a novelist can attempt: to 
persuade us that he knows the mir- 
acle of a great artist’s inspiration 
and source. Michelangelo was, of 
course, one of the greatest figures 
in the world of art, and Mr. Alex- 
ander creates a fictional character, 
a Jew named Andrea del Medigo, 
and therby offers us not only 
a lovingly detailed portrait of the 
artist but an astonishingly realistic 
picture of the life of the Jews 
in the Italy of Michelangelo’s time. 


This is a novel copiously filled 
with authentic color, minus the 
usual erotic trappings of the his- 
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torical novel, a form which by 
now has its own stereotypes. The 
lush and candid sexual passages 
are not here, really; nor is this 
work a superficial one. Mr. Alex- 
ander bravely tries to write a major 
work. The cruelty practiced by 
the Italians toward the Jews; the 
gargantuan efforts of Michelan- 
gelo; the smells, temper and tempo 
of the times are well captured— 
for those who like novels of this 
kind. It will, however, not appeal 
to those who like non-historical 
novels, and many of such readers 
will be disappointed because it 
lacks the usual frills attached to 
such books. It is an unusual work, 
as Mr. Alexander’s generally are, 
and is for special tastes. If you 
have them, this is for you. Not 
otherwise. 

Each of these six novels, then, 
should find its audience and that 
audience will be _ illuminated, 
pleased and entertained. Every one 
of these novelists has reason to 
be proud of his finished product. 
And those who say the novel is a 
dying art-form have good cause 
to reconsider their harsh verdict. 
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Crisis in the Israeli Theatre 


by Mendel 


E impending demise of the 

workers’ theatre, Ohel, was re- 
ceived by the Israeli public with 
mixed feelings. Everyone regrets, 
of course, the passing of a cultural 
institution, but hardly anyone be- 
lieves that the theatre will be mis- 
ed. The man who apparently 
made the decision, Histadrut’s 
Secretary General, Pinhas Lavon, 
has done it in his well-known 
brusque manner of solving prob- 
lms, a manner which wins him 
a great deal of respect but few 
friends. 

It was long rumored that His- 
tadrut was looking for an honor- 
able way of ridding itself of the 
burden called Ohel which cost 
heavy sums of money while giving 
little in return—mediocre play: 
poorly staged and attended by a 
sort of captive audience, mostly 
trade union groups who bought 
blocks of tickets because they had 
to. Reporting his decision to the 
press, Mr. Lavon delivered himself 
of the understatement of the year. 
‘From the artistic point of view 
Ohel was not an outstanding suc- 
cess,” he said, leaving unsaid that 
from another point of view the 
theatre was a dead weight, that 
it made no effort to attract the 
public, that its pay-roll was over- 
loaded with actors who didn’t walk 
out on the stage for months, di- 
rectors who had no plays to direct, 
all living in inertia, confident that 
the wealthy Papa would continue 
to pay for it all. 

To sweeten the pill, Mr. Lavon 
stepped slightly out of character 
and presented the liquidation as a 
proposed merger with Habima. 
This was to have consisted of Ha- 
bima taking over a number of 
veteran actors from Ohel—against 
a 1L 150,000 payment in a lump 
sum plus an increase in the annual 
grant Histadrut has until now been 
giving to the theatre. To add 
insult to injury, Habima refused 
the “merger,” though it could 
very well use the money, partic- 
ularly now when the theatre is 
taising funds for the completion 


Kohansky 


of its building which for years 
has been standing with its bare 
bones exposed. Habima has enough 
of its own artistic dead wood, and 
absorbing the Ohel veterans would 
have closed still tighter the doors 
to fresh, new talent. 

But there is a deeper meaning 
to the closing of Ohel besides the 
desire of Histadrut to rid itself 
of a financial and artistic embar- 
rassment. It is, first of all, an- 
other break with an_ ideological 
fallacy which has haunted the 
Israeli labor movement, as it has 
labor movements in other coun- 
tries. The founders of Histad- 
rut and of Mapai held, in the 
old days, to the belief that there 
is such a thing as a “workers’ cul- 
ture,” a brand much superior to, 
and purer than, its “bourgeois” 
equivalent, since it is the emanation 
of a social class which is not dom- 
inated by materialistic greed, and 
does not oppress other classes for 
profit. Moreover, this culture was 
held to be international in scope, 
for the spirit of the working class 
is the same the world over, its es- 
sence being love of freedom and 
peace. 

Reality, as we know only too 
well, has dealt some crushing blows 
to this belief, but institutions, it 
is also known, live longer than th: 
beliefs that created them. Ohel is 
a case in point. Another one is Am 
Oved, the workers’ publishing 
house which has for years been 
groping and searching for a raison 
d’etre, for a line which would dis- 
tinguish it from other, non-work- 
ers’ publishing enterprises—mean- 
while accumulating deficits. This 
search culminated several months 
ago in the appointment of no less 
a personage than Moshe Sharer: 
to be editor-in-chief, and the re- 
sults are yet to be seen. 


THE liquidation of Ohel would 
seem to be a rather healthy sign, 
sad as it may be to see a theatre 
go, but it is still sadder coming as 
it does at a time when the entire 
Israeli stage is having its troubles. 
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Several months ago, rumors be- 
gan flying about that the Chamber 
Theatre which, for more than a 
decade, has been exercising a re- 
vitalizing influence on the whole 
of Israel’s life of the theatre, was 
about to close. There had been 
several unsuccessful productions, 
there were internal conflicts, there 
was mismanagement of business, 
there were a number of star per- 
formers who succumbed to the 
lure of the wide world and went 
abroad for prolonged and lucra- 
tive stays; there was above all a 
sudden realization that the public 
had lost interest. 


In the last few weeks the group 
was re-organized and decided on 
another effort to get back on its 
feet. Rehearsals are now in prog- 
ress for a production of Eugene 
O’Neil’s Emperor Jones, the bitter 
tale of an American Negro who 
brought the white man’s culture 
to a primitive island. The new 
management of the Chamber The- 
atre seems about to stake its entire 
future on the artistic and financial 
success of this production—and 
hopes to be able to stage soon 
some good, locally written plays. 

The lack of original scripts is 
one of the main reasons for the 
troubles besetting the Israeli the- 
atre. I cannot point to a single 
play written in Israel in the last 
decade or so which would come 
up to the most modest internation- 
al standards. There have been 
many attempts to portray “Is- 
raeli reality,” one after another 
ending in sad failure; there have 
also been attempts to re-create on 
the stage the immediate heroic 
past, but these have failed even 
more sadly. The latest venture 
of this kind was the play Hanna 
Senesh which made its appearance 
on the stage of Habima. The he- 
roine of the play is, of course, 
the poetic young halutza who died 
a martyr’s death in her native 
Budapest to which she had gone 
from Israel on a rescue mission. 
What we saw was a quickie—re- 
portage with stock characters 
mouthing clichés which profession- 
al U.J.A. speakers discarded long 
ago. 


HERE are probably profounder 
reasons for the lack of good 
native plays, but the trouble can 
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be traced to the plain fact that Is. 
rael is a very small country with 
limited possibilities for would-be 
playwrights. Playwriting, as every. 
one knows, is a craft requiring a 
high degree of technical knowl- 
edge. The potential Israeli play. 
wright is limited as to places where 
he can serve his apprenticeship and, 
once he has written a play, he is 
more or less at the mercy of two 
or three theatres after months or 
years of hard work. Under such 
conditions, why should a talented 
writer attempt a play? It is much 
easier to find a publisher for a 
novel and the rewards are higher, 
too. 

Beset by financial troubles, lack- 
ing in scripts, the Israeli theatre 
has to battle still another plague— 
the “dumping” of third-rate for- 
eign performers, singing and danc- 
ing groups, crooners, rock’n’rollers 
and what nots. The shamelessly 
exaggerated publicity accompany- 
ing these performers, the glamor 
of American or French names, 
are enough to attract the less so- 
phisticated crowd, mostly young 
people whose cultural roots, such as 
they are, have not grown in Is- 
raeli soil. The result is a debase- 
ment of public taste and the di- 
version of audiences from the le- 
gitimate native theatre. 


In theatrical circles, there is 
understandable anger at the im- 
pressarios who, I am told, amass 
fortunes out of bringing such 
attractions to the country. I even 
heard recently a well-known actor 
propose publicly that Government 
offices be picketed with the de- 
mand that these impressarios be 
stopped by law. In this young de- 
mocracy, some people have a naive 
belief in the omnipotence of the 
law, a belief not unlike the one 
which once gave America the bless- 
ings of Prohibition. 


The 


larger picture, of the trials and 
errors, successes and failures 
through which all of Israel’s cul- 
tural life is passing. It is part of 
the chaotic mixture of elements, 
complementing and 
helping or battling each other in 
the forging of something new. 
What will emerge, when it will 
emerge—no one is wise enough 
to know. 
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by Ruth 


AN aRtist who illustrates the 

Bible has the task of using his 
imagination to help us visualize 
the people and places and the spirit 
of the stories. When artists of 
the Italian renaissance depicted the 
Bible and the stories of Jesus they 
painted people with Italian faces, 
wearing the rich clothing of the 
period and living in the houses of 
the nobility. Thus, they made the 
literature real for those who saw 
their pictures; and, by the same 
token, each age must have its own 
painters. To explain why the Marc 
Chagall illustrations are significant 
for us I have compared them to 
the work of two familiar artists: 








William Blake and the painter who 
illustrated the Golden Bible for 
children, Feodor Rojankovsky. 

Each of the three artists has 
illustrated the story of Jacob’s 
dream; so we can compare them 
easily. Blake’s Jacob is a Greek 
god in repose after an athletic 
contest; his face is shaved, his chest 
and shoulders are naked and mus- 
cular. The lower part of his body 
is draped as a sculptor might drape 
it. He is a graceful young man, 








co 
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lying with his arms spread out, 
relaxed, accepting and passive. 
Above him winds a beautiful stair- 


| case going upwards in ascending 
_ curves toward the light. On it 


are angels, lovely, long-limbed 
ethereal women, bearing on their 
heads pitchers and platters of fruit, 
looking so light and thin they 
could fly even without their wings. 
They are draped like the Greek 
sculpture, but lack the sensuous- 
ness of the Greeks; they are ideal. 
There are no men among these an- 
gels, and God is not in the picture. 

Rojankovsky has seen Blake’s 
etching but he has also read some 
history and archeology. Jacob is a 
youth, clean-shaven or perhaps still 
beardless, dressed in skins, lying on 





A book of poems by Ruth F. Brin 
(Mrs. Howard Brin) will be pub- 
lished soon by the Jonathan David 


Company. 
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Chagall’s Illustrations of the Bible 








F. Brin 
his back with his dark head resting 


on a stone; a cactus grows near 
his feet. The staircase is wide and 
golden and curving, leading to- 
ward the great arch of a rainbow, 
reminding us of Noah. On the 
ground, bathed in golden light are 
turtle-doves, deer and a peacock, 
reminiscent of Eden. On_ the 
golden staircase are blond, winged 
angels wearing garments colored 
red, blue flecked with stars, gold 
or white; they are robed so heavily 
it is hard to say if they are men, 
women, or children. Their heads 
are bowed and they move sedately. 
One of them, perhaps a young 
man, kneels over Jacob, gesturing 
for him to look at this scene. As 
in Blake, God has not yet arrived 
to speak to the sleeper. 

The Chagall etching is in black 
and white. Jacob is a large, lumpy, 
black-robed bearded figure sleep- 
ing with his mouth open and a 
half-smile on his face; on the 
ground beside him is his walking 
stick. Perhaps he looks like a 
Russian Jewish peddler of a recent 
century sleeping in the woods on 
his way between two villages. 
Above him floats, in a miracle of 
heavier-than-air flight, a bearded 
angel whose robe modestly remains 
around his ankles though he is 
poised almost upside down. He 
points to a plain, ordinary wooden 
ladder stretching straight up out 
of the picture. On it are two 
young angels, one frankly staring 
at Jacob and the other looking up- 
ward, chanting aloud, perhaps the 
Olenu. On top of the ladder, in 
a cloud of brightness, is a Hebrew 
word: Adonoy. Thus, God is 


shown in this picture. 


[7 35 more difficult to compare 

the pictures of creation, because 
the three artists chose, probably 
characteristically, three different 
moments. I think they all carry 
in their minds, as we do, the 
Michelangelo painting in the Sis- 
tine Chapel of the finger of God 
touching a clay Adam and making 
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him man. Blake depicts a great 
crouching bearded figure in a red 
and gold cloud with his hand 
stretched forth and _ lightning 
spreading from his fingers. Rejan- 
kovsky made a colorful circle of 
a design with depictions of the 
planets, fishes, animals, and the 
work of each of the six days neatly 
detailed. In the center of the 
design, rising out of water and 
borne up by Italian-style cherubim 
is a white bearded old man, his 
arms outstretched, a child’s figure 
of a powerful grandfather God. 
Chagall chooses to illustrate the 
passage about God creating man 
and giving him life. A bearded, 
trousered angel flies through the 
darkness carrying the naked Adam, 
who lies with his head dropped, 
a head needing support like the 
head of a weak and new-born in- 
fant. In a round cloud of light 
above these figures appear again 
the Hebrew letters for God, Ado- 
noy. 
What do I like about the primi- 
tive Chagall, who lacks majesty 
and grandeur? I like him because 
his people are Jews and his angels 
are Jewish men with beards; I 
smile with recognition every time 
I look at one of them. If they 
look like ghetto Jews, if the pha- 
roah in another picture looks like 
a Russian prince on an ikon, if 
Chagall’s cities are walled medieval 
cities, if his animals smell of the 
barnyard, all this speaks of the 
ages of Jewish history, the cen- 
turies and the changes. 

I stopped to wonder what Ab- 
raham and Jacob and all the rest 
really did look like. We know 
how the Egyptians looked—we 
have their pictures and relics; per- 
haps the Hebrews looked something 
like the Bedouins of today. But 
I’m not sure it helps my under- 
standing to know what they really 
looked like. A Babylonian ziggurat 
four or five stories high would 
hardly look to us like an attempt 
to extend a building to heaven, yet 
historians say such a building may 
have been the original for the 
Tower of Babel. Even the Empire 
State Building does not really awe 
us because it was built to accom- 
modate the business of men. No 
realism will satisfy our imagina- 
tions or recreate for us the idea 
of our ancestors. 


s I look at the Blake illustrations 

again they seem to me to be 
the least moving. His angels are 
graceful, but antiseptic; Jacob as 
a Greek athlete is quite wrong, 
and the whole effect is ascetic, an 
adjective which does not seem to 
me to belong to the early Hebrews. 
Rojankovsky is illustrating for 
children and he enjoys color, ac- 
tivity and excitement. The people 
are colorfully dressed, the palm- 
trees, camels, and sheep are real, 
and the climate is hot. His work 
is enjoyable for its movement and 
life, and in places with composition 
and bold color he magnifies con- 
siderably. 

But when I pick up the Cha- 
gall I can feel a kinship with these 
patriarchs and prophets. They are 
my ancestors, after all: men with 
plenty of “zorras” and they are 
like my grandfathers, my father 
and my husband, like the Jewish 
men I know. These men and angels 
are male, without softness and 
grace. They are strong, hard- 
working, and faithful, full of as- 
tonishment and sometimes horror 
at the work of God and the in- 
justices of man, but they go on, 
making their journeys, dreaming 
their dreams, in a harsh and stony 
world. 

I like Chagall’s idea that God 
can be shown as a word, a Hebrew 
word. Some scholars think that 
“the word was God” from the 
gospel of John, was a borrowing 
from the Greek concept of the 
Logos. Imbedded in logos is logic, 
and an enjoyment of abstraction, 
young men waiting around the 
pillars of the academy for Socrates 
to begin his peripatetic con- 
siderations of this and that point 
of view. His words ended with 
the drinking of the hemlock. But 
to the Jews the word which is 
God is an elemental fact, reached 
not by logic but through their 
souls. God’s prophets were fren- 
zied men from whom gushed forth 
His words like rushing rivers. The 
words of these Jews ended, not in 
hemlock, but in a tremendous 
affirmation and commitment to 
life. 

Chagall strips away the imagery 
of a Doré or a Rembrandt or a 
Blake, imagery which has great 
beauty and power because it ide- 
alized men and women and clothed 
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them in majesty and grandeut 
like beings in the world to come 
But the Messiah has not yet come 
in the work of Chagall. Becausé 
his figures are simple, stark, ele 
mental human beings, these pic+| 
tures seem closest to me to thé 
reality of my people who so long® 
ago learned to walk with God. 








